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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Defending our turf 


by Agustin Huneeus 
Franciscan Estate Selections, 
Rutherford, CA 


he wine business is undergoing 

a worldwide boom unlike any I 

have seen, in my lengthy tenure 

in the wine business. As a 

result, vineyards, wineries, dis- 
tributors, and retailers are all profitable, 
and the health benefits of wine are in 
the news more prominently than ever. 
Wine is good for you! 

Price-earnings (P.E.) ratios of public 
wine companies are on par with com- 
panies in new and emerging mega- 
industries, such as technology. 

The one thing that our industry has 
never been is static. Not only does it 
fluctuate with the economy, we also 
create supply and demand-oriented 
cycles of our own, as other agricultural 
industries do. 


Demand 

The wine industry is appropriately 
optimistic, judging by the positive eco- 
nomic indicators. As business leaders, 
we could suppose that this bonanza 
will continue indefinitely. But the 
underlying assumption necessary to 
support such optimism is a belief that 
we have the power to increase per- 
capita wine consumption in the U.S. as 
dramatically as we are able to increase 
supply. 

The U.S. is the world’s third largest 
wine producer, and yet per capita, we 
consume less than half the wine con- 
sumed by the next lowest-consuming 
wine producer, New Zealand. In- 
creasing consumption in the U.S. up to 
New Zealand’s level alone would dou- 
ble U.S. personal consumption. (See 
Table I.) Our current per capita con- 
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sumption is just slightly more than one- 
tenth of France’s. 

Effective group marketing should 
significantly raise U.S. consumption 
levels in today’s socio-economic envi- 
ronment. But a close look at our supply 
shows that California will more than 
double its current supply by the year 
2000. (See Table IT). Could even the best 
marketing double U.S. consumption? 

It’s also important to note that a very 
large part of this growth will come 
from Central Valley grapes. Until now, 
premium varietals have been predomi- 
nantly produced in the cooler, coastal 
areas where quality and production 
costs are both traditionally much 
higher. 

Therefore, this increase in supply will 
primarily occur in the wine segment 
which traditionally sells for less than $7 
per bottle. 

However, sales of wines under $7 are 
not growing. According to a report by 
Gomberg Fredrikson, sales of wine 
over $7 increased by 23% in 1996, and 
were up another 13% in the first half of 
1997. Sales of wines under $7 only 
increased 3% in 1996 and were down 
1% in the first half of 1997. 

Overall, California wine consump- 
tion did not grow in this period. 
Clearly our supply/demand situation 
is out of balance. Increased supply is 
available, but in the market segment 
in which consumption is not growing. 
Conversely, there is an increased 
demand for wine in the premium 
wine segment which is not growing. 


The twin dragons 

In order to prosper, the California 
wine industry must confront and slay 
its dragons. 

The first dragon is new and frighten- 
ing. An excess supply of wines from 
lower-cost producing areas are flood- 


ing into traditionally higher cost/lower € 
yield areas and undermining the value 
of the wines there. 

The second dragon is the much older 
dragon of global wine glut. Many 
industry members take solace in the 
notion that U.S. exports will increase to 
compensate for rising import levels, 
thus keeping the U.S. demand/supply 
cycle in balance. However, evidence is 
to the contrary. There is now, and there 
always has been, a world wine glut. 
There has also been a huge excess of 
supply over demand in Europe. 

The imported wine segment grew 
by 35% in 1997, and it is unlikely that 
U.S. exports will ever balance the 
flood of imports. 

Besides the need to increase per- 
capita consumption in the U.S., how we 
deal with these dragons is the most 
important issue for our industry today. 
We must contain these dragons and 
defend our turf. 


Our most potent weapon: 
Appellation 
The most important differentiating € 


Table I — World per capita 
wine consumption for 1995 
(in gallons) 

France 16.77 
Italy 15.96 
Portugal 15.43 
Switzerland IIL 52 
Spain Q.59) 
New Zealand 4.44 
Netherlands 4.38 
Rep. of Ireland 4.25 
Cyprus 3.62 
United Kingdom S30 
Sweden 3.30 
Norway ite 
Poland 1.82 
USA* 179) 
Iceland 132 
Israel 0.82 
WS AN 19931174 1994 77. 


Source: Wine Institute, February 1997 
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a factor for wine throughout history, and 
what has kept it from being labeled as a 
commodity, has been the historical 
attachment of wine to place. 

Since ancient times, the hierarchy 
and pricing of wine has correlated to its 
geographic origin. Even in today’s U.S. 
market, it is place that constitutes the 
most significant differentiating factor in 
the value of wines. Associating our 
wines with place is a containment sys- 
tem that has thus far protected 
California from the world wine glut. 

Originally, the U.S. accelerated the 
development of its wine industry by 
usurping the European appellation 
system to market its table wines. 
These included such labels as Chablis, 
Burgundy, and Rhine. That plan failed 
after a very short time, because it was 
false. From that point, the U.S. classifi- 
cation system evolved to identifying 
wine by the varietal name of the grape 
from which each wine was made. The 
varietal-classification system has 
worked well for us so far. 

And yet, varietal designation brings 
with it two inherent problems. The first 
is that grape varietal is not a true reflec- 
tion of wine quality, as consumers have 
been led to believe. The relationship 
between wines of the same variety, but 
from different appellations can be tenu- 
ous or nonexistent. 

The relationship between different 
varieties grown in the same appellation 
can often be much closer than that of 
the same varietals from different loca- 
tions. There is more in common 
between a Napa Valley Merlot and a 
Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon than 
there is between a Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon and a Fresno 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

By emphasizing and distinguishing 


the varietal name in the marketplace, 
American vintners have shot them- 
selves in the foot. We have chosen as 
our distinguishing characteristic an ele- 
ment which can be usurped by every- 
one, everywhere. 

The process goes something like this: 
We develop a unique and excellent 
product, such as California Char- 
donnay, a special wine in many ways. 
We emphasize the name Chardonnay; 
we carefully develop and nurture the 
market, and it grows so quickly that the 
whole world wants a piece of it. 

Suddenly, there are huge plantings of 
Chardonnay all over the world. These 
wines from everywhere are now com- 
peting in our domestic market, taking 
advantage of the varietal-designation 
system we devised and cultivated. 

In the same fashion, we painstak- 
ingly make a beautiful wine from 
North Coast Merlot or Cabernet Sau- 
vignon grapes. Again, since we empha- 
size the Merlot varietal and not the 
wine’s appellation, the rest of the world 
jumps on the wagon. These are totally 
different products, providing totally 
different tastes, but still competitor 
countries may legitimately call their 
product Merlot. 

By relying on the varietal concept, 
the U.S. wine industry has eroded our 
unique advantage in our own market. 
We have opened our markets to the 
flood of wines from everywhere. 
Varietal wines are becoming generic. 


Trojan Horse (California-style) 

Recently, we have accelerated the 
erosion of geographical distinctions in 
U.S. markets ourselves by ushering the 
wines of the outside world into our 
own territory. California has unleashed 
this Trojan Horse upon itself. 


Table Il — Estimated wine production for California (000 gallons) 


Actual Est. 


Est. Est. Est. 


% Increase 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
CHARDONNAY 309 392 430 520 610 97% 
CABERNET 159 198 YDS) 250 285 79% 
. | MERLOT 104 15 200 250 280 169% 
ZINFANDEL 300 370 410 450 480 60% 
Source: Allied Grape Growers, June 25, 1997 _ 


A major U.S. wine supplier was 
quoted as saying, “We explained to our 
customers that either we’d run out of 
Merlot or attempt to source it from 
equally good juice at an equally good 
value.” The vintner’s message to the 
consumer seems to be: “If it’s Merlot 
and if I pick it and put it in my bottle, 
it’s great; trust me. Don’t worry about 
where it’s from.” 

A vintner typically achieves prestige 
through appellation-association. Trans- 
formation of the appellation name to 
an international negotiant’s name or 
even into a multiple appellation desig- 
nation is a new phenomenon. The 
transfer of the prestige of one appella- 
tion to another has ramifications that 
are both long-term and detrimental; 
they require our attention. 

An even more controversial practice 
is to change the appellation on a label. 
Label recognition and prestige have 
long been associated with specific 
appellations in the consumer’s mind. 
So when a label changes to reflect 
changes in the wine’s content due to 
shortage of supply or lower production 
costs, there is unquestionably a transfer 
of one appellation’s prestige to another. 
Vintners who should know better are 
sending a strong message to consumers 
that the geographic origin of a wine is 
irrelevant. This is a major departure 
from tradition and from consumer 
expectations. 

Increasingly, wine is being sourced 
not only from other appellations, but 
from other countries. 

“Imported table-wine volume 
has risen by more than 50% since 
the start of the decade. This 
upward climb had been fairly 
gradual until 1996, when, thanks 
largely to California wineries’ 
sourcing bulk wines from Chile 
and France, import volumes 
exploded. In fact, more volume was 
added to the imported table-wine sec- 
tor last year than in all the previous 
years of the 1990s combined,” 
(Impact, July 1997). 

This situation is analogous to finding 
a Japanese automobile engine under 
the hood of a Mercedes Benz; it is a 
practice which threatens market dis- 
tinction. Clear evidence of the problems 
this causes can be seen in the market- 
place, where even knowledgeable 
retailers are selling foreign wines in 
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their California sections, perhaps with- 
out realizing it. 

This is an important new phenome- 
non, one that will play heavily into the 
equation of supply and demand. It 
needs wide-reaching, thorough indus- 
try discussion and action. This action 
must be based on a solid understand- 
ing of the issues involved and the risks 
we are taking, with an eye to the future. 


Summary 

The future of the wine business as a 
whole and the survival of most of 
California’s individual wine industry 
businesses will depend to a great extent 
on our ability to maintain price seg- 
mentation. 

I believe that price segmentation is 
closely related to place. If the constrain- 
ing walls of cost segmentation erode, 
only the biggest companies, which are 
the lowest-cost producers in the highest- 
yielding areas of the world, will survive. 

In the face of the evident changes in 
the California demand/supply cycle, 
which have been aggravated by the per- 
manent European wine glut, we must 
study the long-term effects of our prac- 
tices. We must assess and reflect upon 
their impact and take remedial protec- 
tive action. 

If the California wine industry was in 
Europe, our approach might be to block 
our roads to coming imports. We might 
regulate and limit imports. We might 
create tariffs, prohibit planting, and 
subsidize vineyard removal. 

Our American approach is different. 
We don’t cry to our government. Our 
way is the way of the individual; if this 
were the Old West, we’d shoot it out. 
But the current situation requires a dif- 
ferent, group-oriented approach. 

Recently, California vintners have 
begun to see the enormous benefits of 
acting together. California’s present 
bonanza is strongly related to the intel- 
ligent, extensive, and positive action of 
the industry in efforts related to wine 
and health led by the Wine Institute, 
based in San Francisco. 

The benefits we have all reaped from 
working together have been greater 
than anything we could have achieved 
through individual action, regardless of 
the size of the individual. 

Increasing per-capita consumption is 
by far our highest priority. It is only 
through strong, unified group promo- 
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if tion that we will succeed in reaching 


this goal. Our usual “cannibalistic” mar- 
keting practices will only keep the retail 
shelves and wine lists moving from one 
winery to the next, but not expanding. 


Containing our dragons 

To defend our “turf” against the twin 
dragons, California vintners must rein- 
force the walls of containment. We must 
re-emphasize our diversity and our dif- 
ferences to create appellation-aware- 
ness. We must associate wines with 
their “somewhereness.” This is particu- 
larly important for those 90% of compa- 
nies that sell higher-priced wines. 

The California wine market is a 
rapidly changing arena. There was a 
time in the 1970s when price segmen- 
tation was dependent upon whether 
a wine was “cork-finished” or “cap- 
finished.” Later, it became vintage- 
dated or non-vintage. 

I propose that the next differentiation 
will be between wines that emphasize 
“varietal” or “appellation.” One can 
already hear the powers-that-be in the 
wine media and knowledgeable con- 
sumers referring to “commercial” ver- 
sus “terroir” wines. 

The structure of our industry lends 
itself to this transition. We can clearly 
identify big-branded wineries and 
smaller, appellation- or terroir-based 
vintners. This is the future. 


Conclusion 

We have awakened big dragons in 
our pressure to quench demand. We 
have incited increased supply from 
lower-cost-based areas. We have ush- 
ered our dragons into our consumers’ 
minds. Can we put the dragons back to 
sleep? Not likely. 

As a mature industry, let’s join forces 
to increase demand and tame those 
dragons. 

Let’s assess, reflect upon, and discuss 
our own actions and practices. 

The U.S. wine market’s future de- 
pends to a great extent on our ability 
to guide the industry in unity, with 
our feet in the present and eyes to the 
future. |_| 


As president of Franciscan Estate Selections 
in Rutherford, CA, Agustin Huneeus gave this 
edited presentation at the Wine Industry 
Financial Symposium, November 1997, in 
Napa, CA. 
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 onmation of lime scale in 


SS 


vineyard drip irrigation systems 


by Lizanne E. Wheeler, M.Sc., PCA, CCA 
and Patrick D. Brown, CID, PCA, CCA 
Vineyard Water, Cayucos, CA 


eposition of lime scale (cal- 

cium carbonate) in drip irri- 

gation systems is one of the 

most common causes of sys- 

tem plugging and the associ- 
ated loss of irrigation uniformity. Scale 
formation in irrigation systems is a 
chronic plugging problem. That is, it 
slowly builds up over time, gradually 
restricting the flow through emitters. 
Distribution uniformity of the irriga- 
tion system may be severely affected 
before any emitters are noticeably 
plugged. 

How does this precipitation occur? 
How can you predict and prevent its 
contamination of your drip system? 

Lime scale is the salt of two very 
common substances, calcium and car- 
bon dioxide. It is commonly referred to 
as calcium carbonate, calcite, or lime. 
Calcium carbonate is a polar molecule 
(it has a “north pole” and a “south 
pole,” which creates an electromagnetic 
field), and molecules will stack up like 
tiny magnets one upon the other to 
form large macro-crystals over time. 

To a certain degree, the amount of 
calcium carbonate held in solution is 
dependent upon there being a small 
amount of carbon dioxide gas in equi- 
librium in the water. Cold water can 
hold more dissolved gas than hot water. 
The phenomenon of scale formation 
when water is heated is referred to as 
“the teakettle effect,” because it is com- 
mon to find large flakes of calcite crys- 
tals in the household teakettle. In the 
vineyard, irrigation water tends to heat 
up in black drip tubing, favoring the 
precipitation of scale. 


Lime scale inside emitters 


Predicting lime scale challenges 

How do you predict whether or not 
lime scale will be a problem and pre- 
vent it from eventually plugging the 
drip system? For lime scale to form, 
three conditions must occur: the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide, the presence of 
calcium, and the relative absence of 
available protons. These three factors 
are easily measured in water on-site at 
the vineyard as Total Alkalinity, Total 
Hardness, and pH. 

The amount of carbon dioxide in 
solution can be measured by the ability 
of the water to absorb protons. If the 
water contains a great deal of carbon- 
ates and bicarbonates, the addition of 
free protons (acid) will combine with 
these to form bicarbonates, carbonic 
acid, and CO, gas. The net effect on the 
concentration of free protons (mea- 
sured as pH) will be far less than if the 
water contained very small amounts of 
carbon dioxide. 

The carbon dioxide buffers the solu- 
tion from large pH variations. This abil- 
ity to absorb protons is termed alkalin- 
ity. To determine the alkalinity, a water 
sample is titrated with acid (acid is 
added drop by drop), until a certain pH 
is reached. The pH end point is usually 
determined by a chemical indicator dye 
that turns color around pH 4.5. 

Counting the drops of acid required 
to reach the end point allows us to cal- 
culate the total amount of carbon diox- 
ide that was present in solution. This is 
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termed Total Alkalinity and is usually 
expressed as mg/L CaCO;. Water with 
a Total Alkalinity over 150 mg/L may 
cause emitter plugging in one season, if 
the concentration of calcium ions and 
pH of the irrigation water are also 
favorable for scale formation. Water 
with a Total Alkalinity below 50 mg/L 
as CaCO;) should not present a signif- 
icant scaling potential. 

The amount of calcium in 
solution can be estimated by 
performing a Total Hardness 
test. Hardness is a qualitative 
term used to describe the ability 
of water to form soap scum. The 
main ions responsible for precip- 
itating soap are calcium, magne- 
sium, and iron. Of these three, 
calcium is the most important. 

In the Total Hardness test, an 
indicator dye is added to a water 
sample that turns the water a wine red 
color in the presence of calcium and 
magnesium. This sample is titrated 
with a chelating agent (EDTA) that 
complexes with the calcium and mag- 
nesium. (Complexing means it com- 
bines with the ion, making it unable to 
precipitate out of solution.) When 
enough chelate has been added to com- 
plex all of the hardness cations, the 
indicator dye turns blue. 

By counting the drops titrated, we 
can calculate the Total Hardness of the 
water, usually expressed as mg/L 
CaCO. Water with a Total Hardness 
over 200mg/L could cause significant 
scale plugging in one season, given 
adequate Total Alkalinity and an ele- 
vated pH. A Total Hardness of less than 
50 mg/L (as CaCO3) should not present 
a significant scaling potential. 

Iron is typically present only in rela- 
tively small quantities. If it is present in 
larger quantities, it will probably 
demand greater irrigation management 
focus than lime scale because of iron 
hydroxide precipitation and bacterial 
contamination plugging the emitters. 

Magnesium, on the other hand, does 
not form lime scale to the degree that 
calcium does. Magnesium carbonate is 
quite soluble, while magnesium 
hydroxide, Mg (OH) , is insoluble. 
Magnesium hydroxide precipitation 
can become a problem at higher pHs 
(above 8.0), but irrigating winegrapes 
with water as alkaline as this is 
unusual. 
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forms of carbon dioxide in water 


To understand the mechanism for scale formation, we must look at 
different forms of carbon dioxide in water. There are five different 
forms of carbon dioxide that may be present in a drip irrigation system. 
These forms vary in the number of protons (hydrogen ions) with which 
they are associated, and are therefore dependent upon the pH of the 
water (pH is a measurement of the free protons in solution.) 

The first form is carbon dioxide gas, or CO). The solubility of CO, 
gas in water is temperature- and pressure-dependent. Water under 
pressure can hold more gas than water in a vacuum. This is evidenced 
by the release of CO, bubbles when a bottle of “soda water” is opened. 
When we heat up soda water, it releases even more CO, gas, because of 
the reduced solubility of gases at higher water temperatures (the 
teakettle effect). 

The second form of carbon dioxide is carbonic acid, H,CO3, which is 
the combination of water and CO, gas. 

H,O' + CO, = H,CO; 
water + carbon dioxide = carbonic acid 

Carbonic acid does not retain the two protons as tightly as did the 
water, and these more liberated protons acidify the water and lower the 
pH. In fact, bubbling CO, through distilled water will lower the pH to 
around 4.5 because of the formation of carbonic acid and the subse- 
quent release of its proton. 

The third form of carbon dioxide is the bicarbonate ion, HCO,’, 
which is carbonic acid that has lost the first of its two protons. 

HCO; =H” + HCO, 
carbonic acid = proton + bicarbonate 

In water that is neutral (near pH 7.0), the bicarbonate ion is the pre- 
dominant form of carbon dioxide. 

The fourth form in which carbon dioxide may be present in an irri- 
gation system is as the carbonate ion, CO;*. Carbonate ions are formed 
when the bicarbonate ion, HCO,', loses its second proton. This occurs 
principally when there is a relative lack of protons, characterized by a 
pH greater than 7.5 or 8.0. 

HCO; =H + CO, 
bicarbonate = proton + carbonate 


The fifth form of carbon dioxide is calcium carbonate, CaCO . This 
is lime scale, and it is typically formed when a calcium ion comes in 
contact with a carbonate ion. Because the calcium ion has a +2 ionic 
charge, it can satisfy the -2 ionic charge of the carbonate ion, forming 
the calcite salt. 

(GO, Ca” = CACO; 
carbonate + calcium = calcium carbonate 


If there are sufficient protons available in solution, the carbonate 
ions will most likely be in the bicarbonate form (HCO, ), and the cal- 
cium ions will be unable to locate a carbonate ion to link up to and 
cause a precipitation. 

There is another mechanism for calcium carbonate precipitation. 
This occurs during evaporation of water containing high amounts of 
calcium and bicarbonate ions. 

The chemical equation becomes a bit intimidating, but what hap- 
pens is that a bicarbonate ion releases a hydroxyl ion (OH'), which 
accepts a proton (H”') from a neighboring bicarbonate ion to form 
water (HOH). A molecule of CO, gas escapes into the atmosphere; 
leaving a calcium ion and a carbonate ion. These latter two join to 
form a calcium carbonate precipitate (lime scale). 


Ca (HCO,), = H” + OH" + CO,T+ Ca” + CO,* = CaCO, + H,O 
calcium bicarbonate = 
proton + hydroxyl ion + carbon dioxide + calcium + carbonate = calcium 
carbonate + water 


This reaction would be expected inside an emitter, where evapo- 
ration can be quite high. It is also at the emitter outlet where a large 
pressure drop occurs, which allows escape of CO, gas. The throat of 
Venturi style injectors is another common location in drip systems 
where there are large pressure drops. It is not unusual to find lime 
scaling there as well. 

When water is heated and pressure is reduced, lime scale is pre- 
cipitated. This occurs when cool, pressurized irrigation water is sent 
through black hoses, where the water heats up and is then depres- 
surized through the emitters. a 
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If your water contains a relatively 
high percentage of magnesium as com- 
pared to calcium, the EDTA Total 
Hardness test will not be a good indica- 
tor of the potential to form calcium car- 
bonate scale. 

The third condition necessary for the 
formation of lime scale is the relative 
lack of available protons. This is easily 
measured as pH. In the field, pH indi- 
cator strips are satisfactory. A pH 
approaching 7.5 or greater is cause for 
concern regarding scale formation. 

Because of the volatility of the carbon 
dioxide chemistry, the factors that we 
wish to measure begin changing as 
soon as a water sample is taken. 
Reducing the pressure of the water, 
mixing it with air during sampling, and 
changing its temperature during stor- 
age will affect the equilibrium of car- 
bon dioxide, potentially causing signif- 
icant changes in pH, Total Alkalinity 
and Total Hardness. In fact, it is this 
volatility that presents us with the chal- 
lenge of lime scale to begin with. 

For this reason, samples taken and 
sent to a laboratory to be analyzed sev- 
eral hours or even days later produce 
results that are of questionable value 
with regard to lime scaling potential. 
Field determinations of these parame- 
ters are quick and inexpensive. Field 
test kits for determining Total 
Alkalinity, Total Hardness, and pH are 
available from catalogs and swimming 
pool supply stores. 

Whether or not the hardness, alkalin- 
ity, and pH are conducive to forming 
scale is dependent upon a number of 
interrelated factors. One calculation 
that is commonly provided in labora- 
tory water analyses is the Langelier 
Saturation Index, which takes into 
account these three factors as well as 
temperature and total dissolved solids. 
The Langelier Saturation Index expres- 
ses how far above or below the current 
pH calcium carbonate would be in 
equilibrium in the solution at a given 
temperature. 

A Langelier Index of +1.1, for exam- 
ple, indicates that the water has a pH 
1.1 higher than the equilibrium point, 
and calcium carbonate precipitation 
would be expected. Of course, the 
amount of precipitate is limited to the 
amount of calcium and carbon dioxide 
present. On the other hand, if the 
Langelier Index is -0.5, the water is half 


a pH point lower than the level at 
which calcite precipitation would be 
expected. This water would theoreti- 
cally dissolve calcium carbonate (and 
corrode concrete pipes). 


Preventing lime scale formation 
The potential to form scale is limited 

by pH, alkalinity, and hardness. If the 

water contains sufficient protons 


(below pH 6.5), the scale forming 
potential is negligible. However, if the 
source water is high in calcium and 
alkalinity and has a low pH, the injec- 
tion of a fertilizer that raises the pH 
(ammonia for example) may cause pre- 
cipitation of calcium carbonate. 
Another common occurrence is addi- 
tion of calcium to irrigation water that 
was low in calcium, but high in Total 
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Alkalinity and pH, conditions such as 
may be found in snowmelt surface 
water. In this case, the missing factor is 
supplied to form lime scale. Many vine- 
yardists who begin injecting gypsum 
(calcium sulfate) into their drip systems 
find scale deposits in their emitters that 
did not form there prior to the calcium 
injections. 

If the irrigation source water is con- 
ducive to scale formation, the next 
question is: “How fast will it plug the 
emitters?” This depends upon the 
quantity of calcium and carbonates pre- 
sent, the amount of irrigation per- 
formed, and irrigation scheduling. 
Scheduling may influence the tempera- 
ture of the water in the drip hose, and 
how often the drip hose is allowed to 
dry out. This is not to suggest that scale 
formation should play a major role in 
irrigation scheduling. There are better 
ways of dealing with challenges of lime 
scale plugging drip emitters. 

First of all, if the source water is not 
conducive to scale formation (it has a 
negative Langelier Index), do not add 
anything that will change the equation 
to cause calcium carbonate precipita- 
tion. Avoid fertilizers that raise the pH 
of the water. Avoid adding gypsum to 
water that has a pH above 6.5. 

If the source water is naturally lime- 
forming, reducing the pH and the alka- 
linity with the addition of acid can 
modify it. Reducing the pH to around 
6.5 will be sufficient. 

A category of water treatment chemi- 
cals known as scale inhibitors is being 
introduced to agriculture from indus- 
trial applications. Their chemistry 
varies, but they all serve the same pur- 
pose: to prevent formation of large cal- 
cite crystals. Some do this by complex- 
ing calcium, which renders it 
unavailable to the carbonate ion. 
Others do it by deforming the calcite 
crystal which makes it difficult for 
large, emitter-plugging crystals to 
form. Most of the products available 
are effective at preventing scale and are 
generally cost-effective compared with 
acid treatments. 

A common method of dealing with 
lime scale formation is to allow the 
scale to form in the emitter and hoses 
and periodically remove it with strong 
acid injections. Although this can be 
effective in the removal of calcite, there 
are some downsides to this practice. 
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. One is that the distribution uniformity 
of the irrigation system suffers between 
treatments. Another is that higher 
amounts of acid (at a lower pH) must 
be injected to remove scale than would 
have been necessary in a continuous 
feed injection to prevent its deposition. 
In addition, lower pH increases the risk 
of damage to the irrigation equipment 
and grapevines. 

Another important factor is the 
worker safety issue. When irrigators 
are required to inject acid only once or 
twice per season, they need to receive 


the proper training or refresher 
courses to allow them to handle the 
hazardous acid safely. It is better to 
treat scale formation in the drip sys- 
tem as you would treat powdery 
mildew on the vines — prevention is 
preferable to cure. a 


Lizanne E. Wheeler and Patrick D. Brown 
are independent irrigation design consul- 
tants, specializing in developing management 
and training programs for micro irrigation 
systems. They may be contacted through 
Vineyard Water, 521 Lucerne Road, Cayucos, 
CA 93430, (805) 995-0587. 
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HISPANIC RELATIONS 


When trauma strikes 


your workplace 


by Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. 


his morning you were called to 
the scene of a terrible accident. 
Your foreman was killed while 
operating heavy equipment on 
the vineyard/winery property. 
His co-workers called 911, and as the 
owner/manager you had the horrify- 
ing task of, notifying his wife. The 
emergency medical team rushed him to 
the hospital, but nothing could be done. 

Now, hours later, things are begin- 
ning to settle down. The police stayed 
for awhile to question you and the 
employees, but they’ve gone. You’ve 
called the company insurance carriers 
and attorney. You’re shaken but you 
have to hold yourself together and 
make important decisions about what 
comes next. 

You call a meeting to notify all staff 
members about what has happened. As 
you expected, no one is capable of 
going back to work. Some of them 
weep openly, and you tell everyone to 
go home until tomorrow. Tomorrow. 
What will you do tomorrow? How can 
you get things back to normal? 

The decisions you make following a 
critical incident such as this one can 
seriously affect your workforce for 
years. Taking the proper action now 
can reduce the chance of employees 
suffering from post-traumatic stress. 
Naturally, you think first of medical 
and legal issues, which are foremost. If 
you are well prepared, your company 
has emergency procedures and annu- 
ally reviews them. But even well-pre- 
pared managers sometimes forget the 
necessity of taking care of their employ- 
ees’ emotional well-being — and their 
own, as well — following a workplace 
trauma. 


Days, weeks, or months after a 
trauma or tragedy takes place at work, 
you and your employees can suffer 
from the emotional aftermath of that 
incident. Health and attendance can be 
gravely effected. Morale can plummet. 
Accidents can increase. Productivity 
and performance can decline. With this 
in mind, be sure that your emergency 
procedures also include post-trauma 
emotional support for employees. 


Critical incident debriefing 

The odds of having a critical incident 
occur in your workplace are greater 
than you may think. Consider the fol- 
lowing possibilities: serious injury or 
accident; medical emergency, such as 
heart attack or stroke; physical fighting 
or other violence; natural disaster; sui- 
cide; spousal abuse that spills over to 
the workplace; attacks by outraged 
vendors or customers; armed robbery; 
rape; or mentally disordered behavior 
from employees or others. 

No workplace setting is immune to 
any of these traumas. More than one 
type can occur in any work setting. 
Being prepared to deal with such inci- 
dents is an important factor in how 
well you and your employees are able 
to cope with the aftermath when a 
workplace trauma occurs. 

The first step following a major crisis 
in the workplace is the critical incident 
debriefing. Within 48 hours, preferably 
within 24 hours, following a critical 
incident, hold a meeting for debriefing 
employees. A mental health profes- 
sional or other qualified consultant 
should be engaged to assist you and 
your staff in this process. You will be 
best served if you use a professional 
who has already worked with the win- 
ery or vineyard and knows you and 
your employees. 


The purpose of the critical incident é 
debriefing is to normalize emotions by 
helping employees understand some of 
the reactions they may have, by encour- 
aging employees to gain support from 
each other, by recalling positive and 
productive coping strategies, and by 
allowing them an opportunity to ver- 
balize their thoughts and feelings. This 
verbalization of emotions is important, 
because most people don’t cope well 
when they have to suppress their feel- 
ings and hide or downplay their emo- 
tions. Naturally, some employees will 
choose to express more feeling than 
others who may do better by saying lit- 
tle and listening a lot. 

A follow-up debriefing with the same 
professional or consultant should occur 
within a couple of weeks. This debrief- 
ing allows employees to share what 
coping strategies have worked best for 
them, to discuss any feelings which 
have come up since the time of the first 
debriefing, and, generally speaking, to 
monitor their progress. Oftentimes, 
employees are better able to think 
through their reactions, once they have 
recovered somewhat from the initial 
shock of the incident. This is a good 
time to offer private counseling ses- 
sions — perhaps through your 
Employee Assistance Program — for 
those who are not recovering quickly 
and feel they need additional help. 

Management must keep a watchful 
eye on employees and themselves for 
several weeks, even months, following 
a critical incident. Look for signs of irri- 
tability, fatigue, negativity, nervousness, 
poor health or aches and pains, critical 
and demanding behavior, drug or alco- 
hol abuse, or apathy. If an employee 
seems to be going downhill, be sure to 
ask whether he or she has been reflect- 
ing on the incident. The employee may 
need to speak with a professional about 
it. Critical incidents can sometimes trig- 
ger memories of painful and unre- 
solved events in an employee’s per- 
sonal life; these more deeply rooted 
reactions are best addressed by a men- 
tal health professional. 

Usually, the employee does not need 
on-going counseling, but only needs to 
speak with an outside consultant once 
or twice in a similar manner to that of 
the critical incident debriefing and fol- 
low-up meeting. It is oftentimes impor- 
tant for management to participate in 
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HISPANIC RELATIONS 


this consultation to provide reassur- 
ances or support that the employee 
may be needing, especially when the 
incident has caused anxiety about the 
employee’s own safety. Be careful not 
to assume that problems among your 
employees will disappear quickly. 
Develop a system to monitor the long- 
term effects of the incident over the 
next several months. 


Needs of Hispanic employees 

The needs of Spanish-speaking 
employees following critical incidents 
must not be minimized. Although 
resources for assistance are scarce, their 
emotional needs must be met in the 
same way as those of other employees. 
Even if Hispanic employees speak 
some English, unless they are com- 
pletely bilingual, they are likely to have 
difficulty using English to express emo- 
tionally laden and complex thoughts. 

Since employers of monolingual 
Spanish-speaking employees are likely 
to have difficulty finding appropriate 


resources, it is wise to locate resources 
for critical incident debriefing, for post- 
incident consultation to your manage- 
ment and Spanish-speaking employ- 
ees, and for private counseling before 
an incident occurs. Refresh your 
resource list annually to be sure that 
those Spanish-speaking professionals 
remain readily available to you. 

To begin locating resources for criti- 
cal incident debriefing, check with 
your local chamber of commerce, 
Hispanic chamber of commerce, 
county mental health agency, and psy- 
chological association. 

Management should take advantage of 
the opportunity of increased levels of 
communication that develop immedi- 
ately following a crisis. This period, if 
used productively to develop a unified 
team, will solidify relationships rather 
than rupture them. Over the long term, 
ongoing improvements in company- 
wide communication will help to 
decrease the possibility of post-traumatic 
stress interfering with the well-being of 
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the vineyard or winery workforce. 

Last, but certainly not least, take care 
of yourself. As a leader, your example is 
of utmost importance. And for your 
own benefit, you must pay attention to 
your health, both physical and emo- 
tional. You, too, will need to talk about 
what happened — settle your own con- 
fusion, quiet your own feelings, exam- 
ine and understand your reactions, and 
shed any fears you may have. When you 
speak to those professionals whom 
you've commissioned, ask for some pri- 
vate time for yourself. Even if you think 
you won't have a lot to say, go ahead 


with it. You may surprise yourself. 

Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. is a human relations 
and management consultant living in Sonoma 
County. Spanish is her second language. She is 
married to an Hispanic and has 25 years experi- 
ence working with Hispanics from various Latin 
American countries. Her background in cross- 
cultural psychology lends unique insights to her 
training presentations and consultations. 

She can be reached at 707/829-9496, 
888/LACALLE, or lacalle@metro.net. 

For more information, check her web site: 
http://www.LaCalle.com. 
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SUPPLIER GRAPEVINE | 


AWS, Inc. 


Associated Winery Systems, Inc., 
(AWS) has expanded its location for 
the third time in the last eight years 
with purchase of a new facility in the 
Windsor Business Park, north of Santa 
Rosa, CA. 

AWS has grown to become an 
important supplier of processing and 
packaging equipment in the wine 
industry by providing quality equip- 
ment, service, and support to its grow- 
ing list of customers. 

A 5,000-square-foot equipment 
showroom displays bottling lines, 
glue-applied and pressure-sensitive 
label applicators, pumps, destemmers, 
membrane presses, rotary fermentors, 
wine tanks, and Della Toffola filters for 
lees, DE, and pad filtration. 

Winery customers are invited to visit 
the new facility by appointment or any 
Monday through Friday. 

Visit the AWS website, at http:\\ 
wineryequipment.com, for details on 
all of the wine processing equipment. 

For more information, contact: 

AWS, Inc. (West Coast) 

7787 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-2812; fax: 707/838-3164 

e-mail: aws@sonic.net 

Web page: http:\\wineryequipment.com 


Sonoma Grapevines 


Sonoma Grapevines (SGI) is expand- 
ing its California facilities. In mid- 
January, SGI started grafting at its new 
customer service center in Fulton, CA. 
A new half-acre building houses pot- 
ting, grafting, and cutting activities and 
adds about 20,000 square feet to the 
previous Santa Rosa grafting area. The 
building has four grafting lines each 
producing about 60,000 grafts per day 
using either Omega or saw-grafting 
techniques. The cutting processing 
area handles 300,000 cuttings per day. 

A new state-of-the-art cold storage 
building of 30,000 square feet is 
divided into six rooms, each with indi- 
vidual temperature and humidity con- 
trol. This building can hold a combi- 
nation of 10 million field-grown vines, 


16 million rootstock cuttings, and four 
million budwood cuttings. 

One acre of greenhouses was built in 
Fulton in early 1998. Other new build- 
ings there include a mechanic shop, 
vineyard operations building, and cus- 
tomer service office. All vine deliveries 
will be made from this new center. 

SGI has acquired additional nursery 
acreage in Madera County to be used 
for dormant vine growing in 1999. 
New cold storage and greenhouses 
will be built summer 1998 at the field 
operations center in Caruthers. 

Through all of this expansion, SGI 
has focused on customer service. 
Grafting now takes place in Santa 
Rosa, Fulton, and Caruthers. Whether 
customers order one vine or one mil- 
lion, SGI's different grafting areas are 
organized to supply each customer. 
The nursery has 358 acres of regis- 
tered increase blocks containing many 
varieties, clones, and rootstocks. 

For further information, to obtain the SGI 

newsletter, or confirm vine/cutting avail- 

ability, call: 

Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 

707/542-5510 or 209/866-5408 

e-mail: www.sonomagrape.com 

or sgi@sonomagrape.com. 


Vinquiry 

Vinquiry, Inc., has moved its opera- 
tions from its long-time home in 
Healdsburg, CA, to new facilities at 
7795 Bell Road in Windsor, CA. 

Vinquiry has been owned and oper- 
ated by MaryAnn Graf and Marty 
Bannister for 19 years, serving clients 
throughout North America by provid- 
ing wine and distilled beverage analy- 
sis, consulting services, and sales of 
laboratory and specialty winemaking 
supplies. 


VINQUIRY 


The new Windsor facility has twice 
the floor space of the previous loca- 
tion to accommodate increased 
demand for services and supplies, and 
to develop new services. 

Vinquiry is conveniently located for 
North Coast clients near Highway 101 
in Windsor. Local courier service is 
available for pickup of samples and 


delivery of supplies. Out-of-the-area 
clients can send samples via UPS or 
Federal Express. 

During its 19 years of operation, 
Vinquiry has developed the expertise 
and systems for fast turn-around of 
analytical results. Most tests are com- 
pleted and results faxed to clients the 
same day samples are received. 
Clients can rely on this speed, along 
with high accuracy, for their analytical 
needs. 

Analyses are offered individually, as 
panels, or as related tests to meet the 
needs of production, research, and 
export analysis. Vinquiry is BATF-certi- 
fied for both wine and distilled bever- 
ages. An annual catalog and regular 
newsletter are available. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinquiry, Inc. 

7795 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 


Cork Associates 

In September 1997, Cork Associates 
moved its processing plant and offices 
to 2557 Napa Valley Corporate Drive in 
Napa, CA. The new building, with 
22,000 square feet and a 24-foot high 
ceiling, almost doubles the cubic space 
of the company’s previous facility. 

At the center of the expanded pro- 
cessing facility is a spacious quality 
control laboratory. New equipment 
includes three branding machines, a 
Martins automatic coating machine 
from Germany, and a second counting 
and bagging line. One innovation is a 
final quality control selection station 
just prior to packaging. 

A new humidity control room has 
been constructed using the same 
material used for high-tech clean 
rooms. An ozone cleaning unit stops 
microbiological growth in the humid- 
ity room. 

Shipping has been improved with 
three loading docks and two ground 
level doors. 

Expanded office space allows for 
Cork Associates’ growth into the 21st 
century. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Associates 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Drive #A 


Napa, CA 94558 
tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 


“For economy, quality and 
labor savings, Duarte Big 
Pots are the way to go.” 
-Pete Opatz 


Hoot Owl Creek Vineyards, 
Alexander Valley 


“I've never seen anything 
like it. By far the best 


growth we've ever seen.” 


-Kelly McFarland 
General Vineyards, Gonzales 


DUARTE 


FRIENDS 


Like a solid friendship, your new vineyard 
should last a lifetime. Select a nursery that 
sees you as a friend and focuses on the 
relationship. Your vineyard will reflect it. 


At Duarte Nursery we measure 
our success by your success. 


“Excellent service, and 
the vines grow like 


gangbusters... It’s a big 
head start.” 


-Lee Hudson 
Hudson Vineyards, 
Carneros LOL 
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Phylloxera leaf galls 


hylloxera are the most dam- 
aging insect pests that attack 
grapevines. They are closely 
related to aphids and can 
attack both grape roots and 
leaves. The most severe injury is to 
the roots where two forms of damage 
occur: galling of the root tips, called 
nodosities; and galling of mature 
roots, called tuberosities. Tuberosity 
damage is considered to be more 
severe because it allows entry of soil 
fungi which girdle and kill the roots. 


History 

Phylloxera are native to North 
America where they coevolved with 
numerous Vitis species. These wild 
Vitis have varying levels of phyllox- 
era resistance. In general, those with 
strong resistance to root-feeding 
phylloxera are fed upon by leaf- 
feeding forms. This two-stage feeding 
ability allows phylloxera to proliferate 
on the roots or leaves of wild vines 
from Quebec to Venezuela. When phyl- 
loxera populations overwhelm their 
food source, they often develop wings 
allowing wide dispersal in search of 
new hosts. 

Phylloxera were inadvertently intro- 
duced into Europe in the mid-1800s on 
the roots or leaves of wild grapes being 
imported from the U.S. to produce 
hybrid grapes with fungal resistance. 
European vineyards consisted of own- 
rooted Vitis vinifera cultivars, which were 
completely susceptible to root-feeding 
by this new pest. These vineyards were 
finally saved by development and use of 
resistant rootstocks bred from resistant 
North American species. 

Hundreds of rootstocks were pro- 
duced from the 1870s to the 1930s 
through the efforts of breeders and nurs- 
eries attempting to match rootstocks to 
European vineyard conditions. Among 
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the most widely used were rootstocks 
developed by Zsigmond Teleki and oth- 
ers (PWV March/April 1992, PWV 
Nov/Dec 1997). These were hybrids of 
V. berlandiert X V. riparia, designed to 
resist phylloxera, tolerate limestone- 
based soils, and induce moderate vigor 
in scions. 

Some of these rootstocks also possess 
moderate resistance to root-knot and 
dagger nematodes. The major limitation 
of the V. berlandieri X V. riparia rootstocks 
is their relatively poor drought tolerance, 
which can lead to reduced growth and 
yields on shallow soils or in areas with 
dry summers and limited or no irriga- 
tion. Teleki’s hybrids (5C, SO4, 5BB, and 
others) continue to be the most widely 
used rootstocks in the world. 


Current concerns 

Over the past few years, rumors have 
arisen concerning the collapse of Teleki 
rootstocks to phylloxera in localized 
areas of Germany. Phylloxera have also 


Swollen root tips (nodosities) caused by 
phylloxera feeding 


been found feeding on Teleki root- 
stocks in Hungary. In California, 
strains of phylloxera have also been 
identified that are capable of feeding 
on 5. 

The collapse of vineyards on Teleki 
rootstocks would lead to a world- 
wide viticultural crisis. This report 
will address each of these cases, pre- 
sent some relevant factors for each 
situation, try to put this threat into 
perspective, and describe what is 
being done to understand and solve 
the problem. 


Phylloxera in Germany 
Phylloxera damage in Germany is 
mostly restricted to vineyards near 
Wiesbaden in the Rheingau; south of 
the juncture of the Mosel and Rhine 
rivers. The sites have several factors 
in common. Growers in these areas 
had used 26G rootstock in plantings 
prior to World War IL. A V. vinifera X V. 
riparia hybrid that was well-adapted to 
these sites, 26G thrived at first. But like 
AXR-1, a V. vinifera X V. rupestris hybrid, 
it eventually collapsed to phylloxera. 

Vineyards on 26G are still being 
replanted, often without extended fal- 
low periods and without the use of pre- 
plant fumigants or insecticides. The soils 
in these areas vary in depth but are much 
less fertile and deep than those found in 
California vineyards. As in all areas of 
Germany, supplemental irrigation is not 
allowed, and vines are dependent on 
summer rainfall to thrive on the shallow 
soils. Herbicide use has declined in 
Germany, and frequent disc-cultivation 
is used to control summer-growing 
weeds. 

There are also many “escaped” root- 
stock vines growing in and around vine- 
yards. These vines grow on hedgerows 
and fences surrounding vineyards and 
appear to be V. berlandieri X V. riparia 
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rootstocks. Others could be hybrid 
seedlings of 5BB with local varieties 
like Riesling and Rulander, much like 
the frequent hybrids of V. californica 
with wine varieties that occur along 
rivers and streams in California’s grape 
growing regions. 

Shoot tips and young leaves of these 
vines are often covered with phylloxera 
leaf galls. Phylloxera leaf galls are com- 
mon on most Vitis species in areas 
where summer rainfall or humidity is 
high. Such galling can be extensive 
enough to cause shoot damage (see 
photo). Leaf galls are rarely found on V. 
vinifera leaves. Phylloxera from leaf 
galls spread to feed on young leaves 
and shoots and can wander or be 
blown to the soil where they can feed 
on susceptible young root tips. 

All of these conditions occur in and 
near the vineyards where V. berlandieri X 
V. riparia rootstocks are declining in 
Germany. Phylloxera in these vineyards 
have been only observed feeding on the 
root tips, causing nodosities. No galling 
of the mature roots, tuberosities, has 
been found. The presence of high num- 
bers of nodosities does correlate with 
vine damage in Germany. 


Phylloxera in Hungary 

Dr. Laszlo Kocsis at the Pannon 
Agricultural University in Kesthley, 
Hungary, recently reported the pres- 
ence of numerous nodosities on 5C, 
SO4, 5BB, and other rootstocks in his 
experimental vineyards. These vine- 
yards are used to test new rootstock 
selections, and phylloxera populations 
are intentionally kept at high levels by 
interplanting with V. vinifera. 

Leaf galls and many nodosities can be 
found throughout the vineyard on root- 
stocks and species selections, but no 
tuberosities can be found on resistant 
rootstocks. In contrast to the German 
experience, there was no apparent dam- 
age to these nodosity-laden rootstocks 
unless they contain V. vinifera parentage. 
These vineyards were planted on rela- 
tively deep, fertile soil and are irrigated 
when necessary, though they do receive 
summer rainfall. 

In summer 1997, we toured the Pannon 
Agricultural University vineyards and 
western and central Hungary inspecting 
vineyards for presence of phylloxera. As a 
result of economic restructuring, many of 
these areas are mixes of abandoned and 
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cultivated vineyards. 

As in Germany, there are many 
“escaped” rootstock vines, mostly 5C, 
5BB, and seedlings of 5BB, growing 
nearby and throughout abandoned vine- 
yards. The young leaves and shoot tips 
of these vines were covered in leaf galls. 
We also found leaf galls on Riesling. 
Teleki rootstocks had nodosities, but 
none of the vines appeared to be dam- 
aged. Vineyards in western Hungary are 
planted on shallow soils and _ hillside 
slopes, but they receive ample winter 
and summer rainfall. 


Phylloxera in California 

Nodosities (galls caused by phylloxera 
feeding on root tips), are common on 
many rootstocks and have been seen on 
5C, 5BB, 110R, 3309C, St. George, and 
others in California vineyards. This is 
particularly common in areas where 
interplanting with resistant rootstocks is 
practiced as a cost-saving alternative to 


AUTHORS 

Professors Jeffrey Granett and Andrew 
Walker have been collaborating on 
grape phylloxera research for 15 years. 
Their areas of expertise include: phyl- 
loxera biology and damage, integrated 
pest management for phylloxera, resis- 
tance and susceptibility to phylloxera, 
genetic diversity of the pest, genetics of 
resistance in Vitis species, and produc- 
tion of new phylloxera resistant root- 
stocks. 

Dr. Laszlo Kocsis is a Hungarian 
rootstock specialist who worked with 
Granett and Walker from 1996 to 1997. 
He organized visits to Hungarian vine- 
yards for Walker and Granett and stud- 
ied aggressive Hungarian populations 
of phylloxera while at UC Davis. 

Dr. Amir Omer is a_ post-doctoral 
researcher in Granett’s lab. He studies 
how phylloxera and fungi interact to 
cause vine decline, works on perfecting 
the root bioassay, and on phylloxera’s 
population dynamics in the soil. 

Dr. Hong Lin is a_ post-doctoral 
researcher in Walker’s lab working on 
the genetics of phylloxera resistance. He 
evaluates their genetic diversity. 

Astrid Forneck, from the University of 
Hohenheim in Germany, is completing 
her PhD in Walker’s lab. She developed 
a tissue-culture-based assay for study- 
ing phylloxera biology and resistance 
and is now studying the level of genetic 
diversity in European phylloxera and 


removal and replanting of AXR-1 or 
own-rooted vineyards. 

While nodosity feeding on newly 
planted rootstocks can slow vine growth 
in the first year, phylloxera are fre- 
quently present in vineyards without 
causing serious damage to resistant root- 
stock. There have been no examples of 
resistant rootstock failure from nodosi- 
ties in California. Tuberosities are con- 
sidered necessary for vine death. These 
swellings on mature roots crack and split 
the bark, allowing entry of damaging 
fungi which girdle the roots and lead to 
vine death. However, the death of vines 
planted on V. berlandieri X V. riparia root- 
stocks in Germany is apparently occur- 
ring because of nodosity damage alone. 


Phylloxera on 5C€ 

Phylloxera populations found on roots 
of 5C in California were analyzed along 
with Hungarian and German popula- 
tions using excised root bioassays and 


how they adapt to new hosts. 

Matthias Porten is pursuing a PhD in 
professor Ernst Ruhl’s lab at the 
Geisenheim Research Institute in 
Germany where much of the early 
work on aggressive phylloxera strains 
was conducted. He is studying the 
causes for the decline of V. berlandieri X 
V. riparia rootstocks in Germany and 
the integrated pest management of 
phylloxera. 

Walker and Granett first heard about 
phylloxera damaging the Teleki root- 
stocks in a 1994 Weisbaden Growers bul- 
letin by J. Hirschmann and W. Schlamp. 
They were able to import these aggres- 
sive phylloxera under quarantine from 
Germany and Hungary in 1996 and 
began studying their feeding behavior 
and examining them genetically. In sum- 
mer 1997, Granett and Walker went to 
Hungary for a research conference and 
later toured vineyards and research sta- 
tions in central and southern Hungary, 
looking at phylloxera feeding. 

Granett and Walker were not able to 
visit Germany, but Forneck and Porten 
provided first-hand observations and 
photographs of the German problem. 
They also imported more phylloxera 
populations, which are now being 
studied in the labs of Granett and 
Walker to determine how these phyl- 
loxera are able to feed on “resistant” 
rootstocks and if there is a genetic basis 
for this behavior. 
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were found to be distinct from biotype A 
or B. These genetically distinct California 
and European phylloxera established on 
5C in root bioassays, but the level of 
feeding and reproduction on tuberosities 
tended to be much less than that of type 
B phylloxera on AXR-1 root pieces or 
type A on Cabernet Sauvignon root 
pieces. In addition, these 5C phylloxera 
fed relatively poorly on Cabernet 
Sauvignon roots. Nodosity feeding was 
significant and suggests that populations 
can grow on field roots. 

Does this situation pose an immediate 
risk to the continued use of 5C in 
California? Probably not. While nodosi- 
ties are seen on roots of 5C in Hungarian 
and Californian vineyards, no vineyard 
decline has been observed. 

The German V. berlandieri X V. riparia 
experiences are odd because vines were 
damaged with nodosity feeding only. 
Several factors, not found in the other 
areas considered, may contribute to this 
unusual occurrence. These German vine- 
yards have extremely high phylloxera 
pressure both from surrounding leaf 
galls and the previous use of 26G. 
Supplemental irrigation is forbidden by 
German agricultural laws even though 
the soils are often shallow. 

Weed control by mechanical cultivation 
damages surface roots and (when water is 
available) induces development of more 
root tips for phylloxera to feed on. Thus, 
it appears that the German viticultural 
situation is responsible for nodosities 
being associated with vine death. 

In Europe, leaf galls support many 
phylloxera that crawl off searching for 
new leaves to feed on. These crawlers 
can be blown into vineyards where they 
can feed on grape roots. The California 
climate does not encourage leaf galls, 
and they are rarely seen. Therefore phyl- 
loxera populations can only be high if 
root systems support them. 

In California, irrigation is practiced for 
vineyard establishment and is a normal 
part of virtually all management plans. 
5C is a good example of a rootstock that 
is dependent upon adequate irrigation 
for good growth; 5C will not survive 
without it in some California regions. If 
phylloxera were creating nodosities on 
5C planted in a site without sufficient 
irrigation, this “root pruning” would 
likely have very negative effects on vine 
survival — as seen in Germany. 

By European standards, California 
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grapevines are typically planted on 
excessively fertile and deep soils. This 
allows rootstocks to produce many and 
deeply penetrating roots so that vines are 
less dependent on surface roots for 
water. Damage to surface roots from cul- 
tivation is of minor consequence in 
California, whereas in Germany it can be 
significant, adding to the damage 
already done by phylloxera. 


Protecting California plantings 
What are we doing to evaluate the 
risk that phylloxera may pose to 
California plantings of V. berlanderi X 
V. riparia rootstocks? In 1997, Dr. 
Kocsis visited the UC Davis labs of 
Granett and Walker. He tested phyl- 
loxera from Hungarian vineyards and 
rootstock plantings, including phyl- 
loxera from the sites where Teleki 
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made his selections for phylloxera 
resistance 100 years ago. We confirmed 
that these phylloxera feed more aggres- 
sively on 5C and SO4. They strongly 
preferred feeding on the root tips, but 
did feed to a limited degree on mature 
roots. 

We are also examining the DNA of 
about 60 European phylloxera collec- 
tions from Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain. Most of these collections were 
made from V. berlandieri X V. riparia 
rootstock leaf galls. 

Preliminary results found that 
genetic diversity is not great and that 
phylloxera do not seem to be clustered 
by geographic location. These results 
suggest that although phylloxera have 
been in Europe for almost 150 years, 
they have not diversified much. It may 
be that the overwhelming use of 
V. berlandieri X V. riparia rootstocks in 
European vineyards has contributed to 
reducing overall genetic diversity by 
favoring only those genotypes capable 
of feeding on their leaves and root tips. 
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How do phylloxera adapt? 

Can phylloxera adapt to new hosts and 
how is this accomplished? To answer 
these questions, we have been studying 
the biology of phylloxera in California 
and in its native range. Phylloxera’s life 
cycle in the Midwest and parts of Europe 
has two parthenogenetic stages where all 
individuals are females, each capable of 
producing hundreds of offspring without 
sex. One stage occurs on the leaves and 
the other on roots. The two stages are 
bridged by individuals from root colonies 
capable of producing both male and 
female offspring which mate and pro- 
duce an “overwintering” egg. When this 
ege hatches, it begins feeding on new 
leaves, starting the above ground cycle. 

Our observations in the wild and in lab 
cultures have found many variations of 
this life cycle which suggest sexual mat- 
ings might occur in both the partheno- 
genetic root and leaf colonies. If sexual 
matings occur, even at relatively low 
rates, the genetic variability of phylloxera 
would increase, allowing them to adapt 
to new hosts more easily. 
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How phylloxera adapts to new hosts 
and how quickly this adaptation occurs 
are also important questions. We have 
started putting type A and B phylloxera 
on tissue culture-grown 5C plants. Any 
survivors will be transferred to other tis- 
sue-cultured 5C plants. Over many cycles 
of culture and transfer, we should be able 
to select better adapted phylloxera, and 
use DNA analysis techniques to examine 
how they change and adapt. 

We can monitor genetic changes that 
occur by testing phylloxera DNA at var- 
ious intervals and comparing patterns 
with those of the original colonies. We 
can observe changes in phylloxera’s 
feeding, reproductive ability, and the 
damage they cause to the 5C host plants. 
One possible outcome is that type A and 
B phylloxera cannot adapt to 5C and that 
adapted strains come from other sources 
of pre-existing genetic variation in phyl- 
loxera populations. 


Conclusion 

The long and successful use of phyllox- 
era-resistant rootstocks over the last 100 
years is very uncommon in the annals of 
agricultural crop pest resistance. Most 
often, new forms of resistance must be 
bred on a much shorter interval to combat 
new strains of pests. German observa- 
tions of V. berlandieri X V. riparia rootstock 
failure may signal an end to their resis- 
tance. However, it is likely that phylloxera 
have been able to feed on these root tips 
for quite some time and that farming 
practices and site conditions are critical 
for enabling the observed failures. 

We have seen more aggressive forms of 
phylloxera on 5C and related rootstocks 
in Germany, Hungary, and California. 
Does this mean that growers should 
abandon the use of 5C and other 
V. berlandieri X V. riparia rootstock? No, 
but rootstocks should be selected to best 
match their characteristics to soils and 
soil-borne pests at a given site. It would 
be unwise, therefore, to plant 5C in 
California on a shallow soil without 


plans for supplemental irrigation, 
whether or not a few (or billions) of phyl- 
loxera were present. a 


The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
research support of the California Grape Root- 
stock Improvement Commission, the American 
Vineyard Consortium, and the Viticulture 
Consortium. 

This text was edited from a presentation at the 
Unified Symposium, January 1998, in Sacra- 
mento, CA. 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


oseph Phelps Vineyards (St. 

Helena, CA), has received 

recognition for its Napa Valley 

Cabernet Sauvignons, includ- 

ing the ultra-premium, limited 
bottling Insignia. But according to 
winemaker Craig Williams, it’s only in 
the 1990s that the Phelps Cabernet 
Sauvignons have really come into their 
own. 

Two Phelps vineyards produce supe- 
rior grapes and have become the back- 
bone of the Cabernet Sauvignon pro- 
gram. Farming practices in each 
vineyard strive to achieve individually 
balanced vines. 

To understand how the Cabernet 
Sauvignons have developed at Phelps, 
Williams believes it is essential to look 
back to the early 1970s, when owner 
Joseph Phelps got into the wine business 
to make varietal wines. “Back then, we 
didn’t talk much about vineyard tech- 
nology,” Williams recalls. “We only 
spoke about 100% varietal wines, 
because the industry was just coming 
out of generic blends.” 

At that time, California’s vineyards 
were planted in what Williams calls the 
two-wire system with 8x12 spacing on 
AXR-1 rootstock. Cross arms were popu- 
lar because prevailing thinking was that 
fruit needed to be cradled in shade. Sun 
exposure was considered inappropriate 
since it kept skin character from being 
soft and delicate. Growers turned on 
overhead sprinklers and grew good 
fruit, or so they thought. 


European connection 

But visiting European winemakers 
said, “This is all wrong; you can’t make 
quality wine if you irrigate,” neglecting 
to mention, of course, that unlike 
California, rain is normal during the 
growing season in most of Europe. 

Because these European remarks 
haunted California winemakers, 
Williams says, more attention was paid 
to better irrigation methods, such as drip 
irrigation, soil moisture status monitor- 
ing, and drainage. Along with that, in the 
early 1980s, came better canopy manage- 
ment that reduced the “veggies,” cor- 
rected high pH, high TA, high K’, and 
out-of-balance wines. 

At the same time, Joseph Phelps 


Vineyards realized that the home vine- 
yard in St. Helena was not yielding high 
quality Cabernet Sauvignon. Rather than 
struggle to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, Phelps began to search for bet- 
ter sites on which to grow Cabernet 
Sauvignon. 

In 1983, Phelps bought two vineyards. 
Las Rocas Vineyard in the Stag’s Leap 
District is highly-prized for both 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot, and 
Banca Dorada Vineyard in the Ruther- 
ford American Viticultural Area (AVA) 
produces the grapes considered essential 
for Insignia and Phelps Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 


Banca Dorada 

Banca Dorada Vineyard is 33 acres on 
Manley Lane in the southwest corner of 
the Rutherford AVA at the base of the 
western hills with a slope of 1% to 2% 
and south-southwest exposure, allowing 
vines to receive morning sun. 

In 1983-84, the first Cabernet Sau- 
vignon plantings were mainly on 
AXR-1 with small blocks of 5C and 
110R to evaluate if the two rootstocks 
devigorate vines and produce higher 
quality grapes. Vines were planted 
7x11 in slightly gravely, Pleasanton 
clay loam, situated on an alluvial fan. 
Here, top soil depth is greater than 
seven feet, and the subsoil profile and 
texture remain the same for a depth of 
20 feet. The soil is well-drained, but 
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has a high water-holding capacity. 
Supplemental irrigation of 40 to 60 
gallons per vine per year is provided. 

Today, the rootstock mix includes 101- 
14, 110R, 3309C, 5C, and 420A. Phyl- 
loxerated vines on AXR-1 were pulled 
over five years finishing after the 1997 
harvest. Williams believes the early root- 
stock choices were good. “In some years, 
5C outperforms 110R and in others, it’s 
the reverse,” he maintains. 

Bulmaro Montes, a native of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, joined the Phelps vineyard crew 
in 1973, was promoted to vineyard man- 
ager in 1983, and is now a vice president. 
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“Tn the mid-1980s, we began implement- 
ing ways to improve fruit quality,” 
Montes says. “Instead of looking at the 
vineyard as a whole, we’re trying to look 
at individual vines and balance them.” 

While the soil profile at Banca Dorada 
is consistent, vines on different root- 
stocks ripen at different times, according 
to Montes. The main difference is in the 
wine chemistry and can be tasted. As a 
result, grapes from different rootstock 
blocks are kept separate through the 
winemaking and barrel ageing regimes. 

New developments at Banca Dorada 
are spaced 9x5 (968 vines/acre). They 
are cane-pruned with vertical shoot 
positioning (VSP). Montes believes that 
cane pruning is preferable when the 
goal is to slow down vine growth in 
high-vigor sites. He admits that cane 
pruning is complicated. It takes about 
three years to train a worker to cane- 
prune well. However, Phelps has a 
majority of vineyard workers with 15 to 
20 years experience. 

Vines are pruned January through 
March, then shoot-thinned and leafed in 
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early May, on the morn- 
ing side only. In late 
June, they are hedged for 
the first time, on the top 
and sides. Vines on 101- 
14 have less growth, set 
better, and are overall 
more _ self-regulating. 
Both 3309 and 110R are 
much more vigorous 
rootstocks, so those vines 
require more hedging 
and thinning. 

Over the last five 
years, to increase organic 
matter and nutrients, a 
mix of fescue and clovers 
was seeded as a cover 
crop in alternating rows. 
Clover, which Montes 
thinks attracts sharp- 
shooters, is excluded in 
areas where Pierce’s 
Disease is problematic. If 
vines need further devig- 
oration, a cover crop will 
be planted in all rows. 


TO SACRAMENTO 


Las Rocas 

Phelps began  re- 
planting Las Rocas Vine- 
yard in 1985 with 5C, 
110R, and 3309 rootstock. 
Today, 39 acres of Cabernet Sauvignon 
and five acres of Merlot are planted on 
an alluvial fan in gravely, clay-rich soil 
with southeastern exposure receiving 
morning sun. Wine from the vineyard is 
distinguished by intense berry and cassis 
flavors, a smooth, velvety texture, and 
the ability to age well. 

Additional redevelopment in 1987 used 
rootstocks (mainly 101-14, 110R, and 5C) 
chosen for devigoration. Vines are close- 
spaced at 3.5x7, approximately 1,777 
vines/acre. Rootstocks 3309C, 420A, and 
5BB were also planted in minor percent- 
ages where they were best-suited to the 
drainage potential of the blocks. 

One pressure at Las Rocas is Pierce’s 
Disease. “This is the site offering power 
to the Cabernet wines,” Montes states. 
“But it does offer more challenges.” 

Phylloxerated vines on AXR-1 were 
pulled post-harvest 1997. After applying 
soil amendments and deep ripping five 
feet in four directions, 101-14 rootstocks 
will be planted in spring 1998. 

No cover crops will be planted the first 
year. In the second year, cover crop is 


established. After that, Montes predicts 
that seeds from existing cover crops in 
alternate rows will seed the other rows of 
the new planting. 

He considers 5C an unusual rootstock. 
In some blocks, uniform growth can be 
seen, but in others, it’s uneven. “I can’t 
explain this,” Montes admits. “Perhaps, 
the original plant material was not clean. 
I like 5C, though, because it creates more 
pleasant aromas in the resulting wine.” 

Vines are cane-pruned to two canes 
with 24 buds total, two-bud spurs for the 
following year, and a short cane in the 
middle serving to fill the trellis. This 
short cane is removed at pruning the fol- 
lowing year, and a new short cane is cho- 
sen. “The result I want is loose clusters 
without nesting,” Montes states. 

“Using closer spacing at Los Rocas, we 
hoped for larger yields (in tons/ acre), 
but this turned out not to be true,” 
Williams explains. “Yields have been 
similar to more standard plantings. Our 
current thinking is that the vines will be 
longer-lived and continue to give us the 
quality fruit we are picking today. 

“At both sites, we realize that it’s a 
totality — farming, weather, water sta- 
tus, soil, and soil drainage — that really 
defines grape quality.” 

While the vineyard design accommo- 
dates machine picking, grapes are hand- 
harvested. 


Balancing vines 

Montes believes that making judg- 
ments by pruning weights may work to 
balance a vine if one weighs each vine. An 
average doesn’t work because one could 
be weighing a greater percentage of 
more vigorous vines than weaker ones. 

“We use our eyes and experience to 
make judgments about vine appear- 
ance,” Montes adds. “We make pruning 
decisions based on the thickness of the 
cane. Thicker canes mean the vine is 
more vigorous, SO more wood is left on 
at the time of pruning.” 

Montes uses crop thinning to balance 
the vines. Initially the crew would go 
through the vineyard and remove a 
stated number of clusters from each vine 
without regard to the individual vine. 
Today, however, the vineyard is being 
rebalanced by thinning according to the 
needs of each individual vine once verai- 
son is about 90% complete. 

The greatest difference in balancing 
vines has come from soil amendments, 
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Montes maintains. Some fertilizers are 
put through the drip system, but much 
work is done by hand. “Petiole samples 
guide us to correct unbalanced nutrients 
within the vine.” 

Fertilization begins with irrigation 
startup in mid-June, after bloom. Using 
neutron probes for moisture monitoring 
has been an active part of water manage- 
ment at Phelps since the mid-1980s. 
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To sustain vine growth, irrigation at 8 
to 12 gallons per week per vine contin- 
ues as late as mid-September, but once 
flavors begin to develop and there’s 
more to taste than sugar, water is cut. 

On average, once irrigation is 
stopped, it’s about two weeks until 
harvest under normal weather condi- 
tions. This irrigation regime lengthens 
the maturation process. “It tricks the 
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vine into ‘thinking’ it’s still working,” 
Montes remarks. 

Both Las Rocas and Banca Dorada 
have significant soil variation within 
vineyard blocks. Depending on its soil 
profile, an individual vine may have 
three emitters or perhaps none. 

For the next generation of replant- 
ing at Phelps, Montes and Williams 
plan to spend more money on soil 
preparation and ripping as deep as 
possible. They say blocks will be small 
with respect to a given soil profile, so 
vines planted within the block will 
ripen at the same time. 

Montes prefers to field-bud re- 
planted blocks. “By planting rootstock 
only, we gain nearly a year to change 
our minds about topwood,” he 
explains. “The method also eliminates 
the need for grow tubes.” 

Clean scion wood from the respec- 
tive sites was used for replanting at 
both Banca Dorada and Los Rocas. 
Backus was the principal Cabernet 
Sauvignon selection. 


Quality turnaround 

“Keeping small lots separate, for 
incorporation into the blend down the 
road, makes the difference between a 
very good wine and one that is supe- 
rior,” Williams notes. 

The quality turnaround that resulted 
from these efforts to balance vines at 
Phelps came in 1989, Williams and 
Montes believe. This was a difficult and 
wet harvest with high acid, low pH, and 
not nearly the ripeness of 1990 or 1991. 
“But we saw good fruit quality, particu- 
larly in Stag’s Leap, with ripeness, red 
and black currant fruit tones despite a 
large crop,” Montes says. 

“In 1991, we really took notice,” 
Williams maintains. “It was another 
large crop, but our Cabernet Sau- 
vignon was picked above 24° Brix 
with concentrated fruit. Everyone 
raved about the 1990 vintage saying it 
was better than 1985, but 1991 for us 
yielded dark, opulent, sweet fruit. We 
didn’t do anything different in the 
winery, but the efforts to balance indi- 
vidual vines in the vineyard paid off.” 

Success in 1991 pushed vineyard 
efforts further. Now, vineyard nutri- 
ents are better monitored and differ- 
ent irrigation regimes schedule water- 
ing later rather than early in the 
growing season. 
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“We have a better sense, today, of 
what we want as a model. That is 
high pigmentation in the fruit and 
mature tannins. Benchmark phenolic 
assays provided by Enologix in 
Sonoma, CA, have helped us to better 
judge both grapes and wine. These are 
some of the factors we believe are 
associated with high quality.” 

At Phelps, all picking decisions are 
based on taste, analysis, and a good 
hunch about the year. In the past, 
grapes were harvested by sugar, pH, 
and acid. Then, picking decisions 
were made. Today, more input, 
including walking the vineyard, assist 
in making final picking decisions. 

“We've learned a great deal in the 
last eight years. We’re picking at bet- 
ter maturity levels. We monitor irriga- 
tion better; we thin leaves and 
bunches, and get light through the 
canopy. All of these factors give us the 
quality taste we’re looking for.” 


From vineyard to the bottle 

Very early in its concept, Phelps 
Insignia was intended to be the best 
wine of the vintage. On the drawing 
board, it could have been a Char- 
donnay or a Syrah. As a result, the 
1974 Insignia was primarily Cabernet 
Sauvignon, while the 1975 Insignia 
was Merlot from the Stanton 
Vineyard, and the 1976 bottling was 
Eisele Vineyard Cabernet Sauvignon. 

The first Bordeaux-varietal blend 
(50% Cabernet Sauvignon, 30% Merlot, 
and 20% Cabernet Franc) was from the 
1977 vintage. “This took Insignia to 
another level,” Williams contends. 

But Williams admits that, during 
these years, aroma profiles influenced 
the blending process. From 1977 
through 1988, vineyard sources came 
and went as growers’ vineyards were 
developed, then sold. It was not until 
1989, when both Los Rocas and Banca 
Dorada vineyards produced consis- 
tent quality fruit, that these sources 
became the mainstay of Insignia and 
the Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon. 

“The minty component found in 
some of the earlier Insignias was con- 
troversial,” Williams confides. “Many 
consumers enjoyed it while others dis- 
liked its dominating character. Our 
primary focus over the years has 
always been the flavor, balance, and 
quality of tannins, and we're attempt- 


ing to refine those attributes through 
our focus in the vineyard.” 

While the Phelps Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Insignia are 
in part based on the fruit grown at Las 
Rocas and Banca Dorada, Insignia is a 
different style and quality. “This 
emanates from the best fruit chosen 
for it,” Williams says. “Additionally, 
100% French oak is used for Insignia, 


and to differentiate, there’s American 
oak in the Napa Valley Cabernet 
Sauvignon barrel mix.” 


Vintage analysis 

A comparative tasting of the 1990 and 
1991 Phelps Napa Valley Cabernet 
Sauvignons illustrates what Williams 
and Montes say about balancing vines. 
The 1990 blend is 85% Cabernet 
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Sauvignon (19% from Los Rocas in Stag’s 
Leap and 31% Banca Dorada in 
Rutherford), and 10% Merlot and 5% 
estate-grown Cabernet Franc (both from 
Rutherford.) The 1991 is 100% Cabernet 
Sauvignon, 34% from Stag’s Leap and 
27% from Rutherford, with the remain- 
der from independent growers. 

Visually, the biggest difference between 
the 1990 and 1991 is depth and density of 
color. The 1991 is distinctly darker. While 
maintaining earlier that 1991 turned the 
corner for superior Cabernet Sauvignon 
lots, Williams also puts the 1991 in per- 
spective by saying, “Color depth is a hall- 
mark of the vintage. We are farming to 
repeat this in succeeding vintages because 
1991 raised the bar.” 

Williams points to the fuller, richer, 
sweeter texture, and better mouthfeel of 
the 1991, even though it had a higher TA 
and lower pH at bottling than subse- 
quent vintages, such as 1993 or 1994. 

“T believe the 1991 vintage will go 
down in our history as a great wine 
both for the Napa Cabernet and 
Insignia. It’s not that our Cabernets 


from 1991 are bigger; they are overall 
better balanced and that happened in 
the vineyard, not the winery.” 

What 1991 demonstrated to Williams 
was that crop load is not some “magic” 
number for quality, and achieving 
ripeness is a matter of balance, stemming 
not from a vineyard perspective, but 
from an individual vine emphasis. 

Vintage 1993 was an early-ripening 
year, yielding a smaller than average 
crop. A heat-burst at the end of August, 
caused sugars to escalate rapidly, and 
Williams remembers some growers had 
sugars at 24.5° Brix on Labor Day. 
Williams and Montes decided on a delay 
tactic. “Keeping irrigation going after the 
heat spell made a significant difference 
in flavor development,” Montes notes. 
They picked between September 8 and 
30 that year. “By way of comparison, in 
1991, we picked Cabernet Sauvignon in 
mid-October.” 

Cabernet Sauvignon flies solo again in 
the 1993 Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvig- 
non, 12% from Stag’s Leap and 22% from 
Rutherford. “Between 1990 and 1993, 
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Montes learned that Banca Dorada 
Vineyard on Manley Lane consistently 
ripens earlier than Stag’s Leap. Banca 
Dorada fruit color is deeper with higher 
tannin and acid levels. The wine in some 
years needs the help of fruit from Stag’s 
Leap to soften the overall impression. 


Style elements 

Both the 1991 and 1993 Phelps Napa 
Valley Cabernet Sauvignon are consis- 
tent in color depth and texture. The 1993 
had more aggressive tannins as fruit 
because it was picked earlier, so Williams 
adjusted winemaking techniques used in 
1991 to take this into account. 

“In spite of the shorter growing season 
in 1993, we were able to showcase the 
fatness, texture, sweetness, and round- 
ness that is vineyard and fruit-derived,” 
Williams says. “We keep the 1991 as a 
benchmark and are striving for that level 
of consistency.” 

The 1994 vintage, with Cabernet 
Sauvignon picked through late October, 
is similar to 1991 with respect to harvest 
dates. A small crop resulted in the Napa 
Valley Cabernet Sauvignon and Insignia 
having exquisite balance with an extra 
aroma kick. 

The Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon 
blend is 95% Cabernet Sauvignon (22% 
Stag’s Leap, 29% Rutherford) 4% 
Cabernet Franc, and 1% Merlot. 

Insignia 1994 is 88% Cabernet Sau- 
vignon (41% Rutherford, 18% Stag’s 
Leap, 3% Backus Vineyard in Oakville, 
and 26% from independent growers), 
10% Merlot, and 2% Cabernet Franc. 

The 1994 Cabernet Sauvignons have 
greater balance and aromatics. In terms of 
longevity, Williams likes 1993 and 1995 
because of balanced, mature tannins. 

Williams insists that ageability has 
nothing to do with pH, but everything to 
do with the wine’s phenolics. Principally, 
it’s the quality of tannins that do that. 


Beyond vineyard tech 

At Joseph Phelps Vineyards, balancing 
vines for superior Cabernet Sauvignon is 
not a buzz phrase implying a quick fix. It 
has taken 15 years.of painstaking vine- 
yard management to yield Cabernet 
Sauvignon of extraordinary quality. 
Vineyard technology played an essential 
role. But the interaction between vineyard 
manager Bulmaro Montes and wine- 
maker Craig Williams refined improve- 
ments as only human interplay can. 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


are making a comeback because they are seri- 

ous, dry, and pair well with the current focus 

}Q MC on Mediterranean cuisine and overall healthy 

VW’ food attitudes,” says Craig Williams, wine- 

maker for Joseph Phelps Vineyards (St. 

Helena, CA). “As user-friendly wines, they combine the attractive 

color and aroma of a red wine with the delicacy and balance of a 
white.” 

Simi Winery’s (Healdsburg, CA) president Zelma Long believes 
that the marketing issue with Rosé is simply differentiation. “It’s 
not a white Zinfandel,” she states emphatically. “It’s not positioned 
to compete with it. It’s higher in price and made with more sophis- 
tication. It appeals to a different customer. 

“Yet, it is a challenge for Rosé makers to say we’re different. This 
is important because the consumer sees Rosés and blush wines in 
one large category, even though there have been small quantities of 
some extremely high quality, sophisticated, drier styles of Rosé 
made over the last 10 years.” 


With Pacific Rim cuisines 

Roy’s Hawaiian restaurants capitalize on the concept of spicy 
foods served in a warm climate calling for a chillable wine with 
more flavor than a white, yet a lighter finish than most reds. Wine 
buyer and managing partner Randy Caparoso indicates that 
“Roy’s doesn’t portray the pink stuff as the be-all and end-all at 5% 
of total sales. But at any time, in all of our five restaurants, you will 
find solid choices because Rosés are such naturals.” 

Caparoso believes that pink wines work with Roy’s Euro-Asian 
Pacific style food in much the same way they do with Provencal 
and Ligurian-influenced foods along the French Riviera. He was 
personally awakened to the possibilities of Rosé with regional 
Hawaiian food in 1989 during a first visit to Cassis, Bandol, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo in southern France. 

What occurred to him was the fact that, like food in southern 
France, Hawaii’s cooking is very strong, vivid, and seafood- 
oriented. There is also a pervasive salinity of the sea. Hawaiian sea- 
sonings are very Asian, while in southern France, one finds the 
garlic-olive-herb-tomato theme. Either way, the cool, fresh, soft yet 
fleshy qualities of Rosé wines fill the bill for such foods. 

“T believe that the ‘flesh’ of pink wines, as opposed to the sharper 
edge of white wines and the harder texture of reds, is what makes 
such wines ideal with strongly-flavored cuisines of the sun,” he 
explains. 

Over the years, Caparoso has settled on a handful of seriously 
dry selections ranging in price from $23 to $28 per bottle. None are 
served by the glass. Some of the pink wines have become quite 
rare, which works fine within Roy’s short wine list format of about 
64 wines. Among tried and true Rosés on the list is Domaine Bruno 
Clair Marsannay Rosé discussed in the Rosé varietal review (see 
page 38). 

“Pink Tavels generally deserve their reputation as dull and 
insipid plonk,” Caparoso notes. “But pink Marsannay by Bruno 
Clair captures the charm and refinement of which pink wines 
made from Pinot Noir are capable. 

“Rosé selections are judged immediately at the table. People 
either go crazy for them, or they don’t. We find that more flavor 
and exuberance of fruit are not what the ‘profile’ pink wine drinker 
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‘Any true wine drinker will doubtlessly b 
impressed by your choice of something 
pink during the summer.” 


From the “Stop and Smell the Rosés” wine list 
at Rumpus Restaurant, San Francisco 
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wants. Real Rosé drinkers simply prefer 
something that goes down easily with an 
extra degree of silk and finesse.” 


Seasonal success 

From Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
owner Jim Kopp of Rumpus Restaurant 
(San Francisco, CA) invites diners to 
“Stop and Smell the Rosés” with his 
pink-colored, core list insert. Among two 
dozen still wine selections, ranging from 
$18 to $29 per bottle, 75% are served by 
the glass at $4.50 to $6.50 per six-ounce 
pour. Two Rosé Champagnes at $40 and 
$50 (neither served by the glass) are also 
listed. 

A lighter, summer menu is introduced 
when the Rosé program gears up. Items 
with tomatoes, fresh garlic, and fresh 
rosemary are included to intentionally 
bring out the best qualities of Rosés. 
While this might indicate Provencal food 
style, Kopp quickly says this is not the 
Rumpus emphasis. 

“Our food is very California in style, 
with the idea of using fresh, local ingre- 
dients, such as seafood and vegetables,” 
he explains. “Chef Robert Price is classi- 
cally European-trained, and his tech- 
niques are traditional, yet applied to the 
freshest of seafoods and produce.” 

An introduction to the Rosé selections 
on the Rumpus Restaurant pink list does 
some educating. “These are dry wines, 
having less residual sugar than most 
California Chardonnays, and a good 
deal more depth of flavor and character. 
Served chilled, they are versatile accom- 
paniments to many flavorful foods and 
are refreshing during the warm summer 
months. In fact, most Europeans make 
dry Rosé their wine of choice during the 


summer. We have compiled a group of 
delicious dry Rosés for you to try, and 
we encourage you to experiment. Don’t 
be hung up by ‘fear of pink wines,’ as 
any true wine drinker will doubtlessly 
be impressed by your choice of some- 
thing pink during the summer.” 

Kopp says that when the program was 
launched four years ago, it stemmed 
from “a moment of temporary insanity.” 
It got such tremendous response, it has 
become a regular warm weather feature. 
Kopp has started a similar, 12 Rosé short 
list, at his new Gibson restaurant (San 
Mateo, CA). 

Throughout the Rosé-feature months, 
some allocated wines are dropped from 
the list when the supply runs out and 
others take their place. “Actually, 1997 
was the first year several wineries put 
Rosé on allocation,” Kopp indicates. 
“This may be a sign that sales are pick- 
ing up.” 

Kopp adds that Rosés become avail- 
able at different times. He wants the 
freshest selections and gets the bulk of 
the current California vintage to start 
the program, but imported Rosés from 
the same vintage may arrive as late as 
August. 

Kopp rejects the concept that Rosé is 
a luncheon wine and says that he sells 
“a ton” at dinner. “But when the Rosé 
program is in force, as a category, it is 
our biggest seller during lunch,” he 
notes. “It sells more than Chardonnay. 
From a total volume standpoint, how- 
ever, we easily sell the most Rosé at 
dinner, primarily because of the way 
staff is trained. They encourage diners 
to drink it with our food because of 
Rosé’s versatility.” 
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Waitstaff training 

Kopp kicks off each Rosé season with a 
three-hour formal waitstaff training / tast- 
ing, bringing in producers when possible. 
Staff knowledge of the wines and their 
ability to recommend them with confi- 
dence drives the Rosé program forward. 

Every other week during the Rosé 
campaign, Kopp conducts a small tast- 
ing with waitstaff, teaching them more 
about Rosé styles or placing emphasis on 
a varietal or varietal-blend Rosé. This is 
also the time when any new pink wines 
added to the list are introduced. 

In pre-shift meetings, Kopp recom- 
mends specific foods particularly com- 
plementary to Rosé wines. He works the 
floor with servers and recommends the 
pink list to diners. “Generally, if the 
diner doesn’t know me, they look at me 
like I’m from outer space,” he adds. “But 
what works best is telling people to ‘try 
it.’ We'll bring the bottle to the table, 
offer a sample pour, and say, ‘If you 
don’t like it, you don’t have to buy it.’ It’s 
a risk, but it’s very rare when a diner 
doesn’t enjoy the suggested wine.” 


Winery marketing 

Bernadette Byrne, McDowell Valley 
Vineyards (Hopland, CA) marketing 
director, encourages restaurant accounts 
with, “Rosé is such a versatile wine that 
it really suits everything from sushi to 
ribs. The key to:pairing Rosé with food is 
to keep in mind the typically high acid 
and bright flavors, and relatively low 
tannins. These qualities make it a perfect 
match for spicy foods ranging from Thai 
to Cajun cuisine. Smoked meats and 
seafood are also excellent matches as 
Rosé has enough body to balance the 
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richness of, for example, smoked 
salmon, and the fresh, crisp flavors pro- 
vide a clean finish. 

“Food dishes which feature roasted red 
and yellow peppers, dried cranberries or 
cherries, sun-dried tomatoes, or citrus 
work very well with the bright straw- 
berry flavors found in most Rosés. 
Today’s chefs often prepare lighter, 
healthier menu items, like Orange 
Roughy with a Citrus Salsa, which would 
crucify most barrel-fermented Char- 
donnays but work beautifully with Rosé. 

“The trick really is to get people to try 
Rosé. I pour Grenache Rosé at every con- 
sumer event in which McDowell Valley 
Vineyards participates. Overcoming the 
initial ‘no thanks’ with a query of ‘Do you 
like sushi? Thai food?’ and a description 
of how well Rosé works with those foods 
is usually enough to get people to try our 
Rosé. The typical response is ‘You're right 
— this is good!’ hopefully leads to more 
growth for the Rosé category. 

Firestone (Los Olivos, CA) focuses on 
Rosé for Thanksgiving as a wine that 
pairs well with the wide variety of fla- 
vors on the traditional American 
Thanksgiving table. Pedroncelli (Geyser- 
ville, CA) also gives its Zinfandel Rosé a 
holiday emphasis, suggesting how well 
it pairs with turkey and ham. 

Joseph Phelps has witnessed overseas 
success with sales in Sweden, the UK, 
and Japan, in addition to North 
American sales. In addition to sales in 
Germany and Switzerland, Simi Winery 
has also fared well in Pacific-rim coun- 
tries. At home, good sales are in restau- 
rants with Mexican and Thai cuisines. 
Twin Hills Winery (Paso Robles, CA) 
adds Chinese eateries to the list. 

“Hip bistros throughout the U.S. under- 
stand the sophistication of Rosé,” Dom- 
aine de la Terre Rouge (Fiddletown, CA) 
winery owner Bill Easton says. “Although 
Vin Gris d’Amador is a relatively high- 
end Rosé, it is the lowest-priced wine we 
sell in our tasting room. If for no other rea- 
son than that, people buy it.” 

“Priced at $10 retail or below,” says 
Dan Gehrs, “the Zaca Mesa Rosé is 
instantly likable. That’s been the key to 
success for Z-Gris.” 


The bottom line 

Wineries with brisk Rosé sales have 
either tagged them with a popular price 
or creatively positioned them with food 
styles, both in the U.S. market and 
abroad. || 


Ailtec® . . . the high-tech natural cork closure that’s revolutionizing 
the industry. A fusion of natural cork with synthetic cells at the 
molecular level, Altec® provides a surface that is ideal for even the 
most intricate branding on sides, top and bottom. 


Altec® . . . no question. 
ENGINEERED FOR LONG-AGING PREMIUM WINES. 
COMPETITIVELY PRICED FOR READY-TO-DRINK WINES. 


SABATE USA. 
ISO 9002 CERTIFIED. 
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PERFECT CORK. 


THE NEW TRADITION” 


What is perhaps the world’s most perfect cork didn’t just 
fall off a tree. No, it was created from comments by 
winemakers. Forged from feedback at wineries. That’s be- 
cause only by using our ears, and what’s between them, 


could we revolutionize how wine bottles are now sealed. 


SUPREMECORQ: DESIGNED 
TO KEEP FINE WINE FINE. 


Actually, SupremeCorgq hasn’t been 
around forever. It just seems that 
way. After all, more than 
200 wineries world- 
wide have used it 
to seal millions 
of bottles of 

And 


upon close 


wine. 


scrutiny, it’s 
no wonder. 
SupremeCorg 
prevents leak- 
age and evapora- 
tion, helps prevent 
tainting from corks, will 
not break, comes in a number of 
colors, can be 
printed on and, 
lest we forget, 
is recyclable. 
But before 
SupremeCorq 


ever fit snugly 


A virtually perfect 


seal, SupremeCorq into a bottle, 


revents leakage and 
P 7.1 tefe were years 
evaporation, elimi- , 
of design and 


nates musty flavors, 
and will not break. development, 
ummm (cials and test- 
ing, research and refinement. 

And, above all, listening. 

All to give the wine industry exact- 
ly what it had asked for: a more reli- 


able, more consistent cork. 
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THE CORK THAT WINE- 
MAKERS DEMANDED. 


The idea for SupremeCorg came 
from the plastic bungs that winer- 


ies use in their barrels 


in place of tradition- 
al wooden ones. 
However, our 
final version is 
the product 
of comments 
from wine- 
makers. And 
reactions from 
bottling lines. 
Vintners from 
world-renowned 
wineries in Washington, 
Oregon and the Napa and 
Sonoma Valleys told us of their need 
for a cork that wouldn’t chip or 
break on the bottling line. One that 
was easy to put in the bottle and 
easy to pull out. And that wouldn’t 
taint their wine. 

The bottling lines told us that 
our cork was too soft. Or too hard. 
Or what specifications would work 
better with the equipment used. 

In fact, we listened to both man 
and machine through several dif- 
ferent formulations, during four 
years of designs and prototypes. 

The result? A truly collaborative 
effort that produced possibly the 


wine world’s most perfect cork seal. 


From over-200 wineries 
around the world, millions of 
bottles of wine have been 


sealed with SupremeCorgq. 


THE PROOF IS IN 
THE POURING. 


As we mentioned above, hun- 
dreds of wineries from all 
over the world have adopted 
SupremeCorgq, from Chile to 
Australia, South Africa to the 


United States. 


True, operations people 
love that SupremeCorg en- 
hances the bottling process 
by eliminating cork varia- 
tions. And marketing depart- 
ments delight in knowing 
SupremeCorgs come in most 
any color imaginable, and 
they can be printed on, too. 

But it’s the winemakers 
who truly realize the value of 
SupremeCorg: it helps pre- 
vent tainting from corks. So 
their wines can be enjoyed 


exactly as they intended. 


For more information, 
please contact our distributor Scott 
Laboratories at 1-800-821-7254 or 
fax them at 707-765-6674. 

Or contact Supreme Corg by 
phone at 253-395-8712, by fax at 
253-395-8713 or via our Web site: 
http://www.supremecorg.com. 

As you might expect, we’d love 


to hear from you. 


SUPREMECORQ® 


trademark of SupremeCorq, Inc, Foreign & other patents pending. Patents 5,480,915; 5,496,862. 
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rape sourcing, grape and wine 
pricing, and profitability are 
the primary factors affecting 
Rosé production according to 
Simi Winery’s president Zelma 
Long. Making a case for Rosé, she says, 
“While Simi’s Rosé of Cabernet 
Sauvignon is not as profitable as other 
wines, it has maintained both con- 
sumer demand and a niche augment- 
ing our main focus of Chardonnay, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Sauvignon Joaraseokly ait 
Blanc.” on 

The Rosé program at Simi started in 
1973. “It has always been a wine for 
people who know and really love it,” 
Long adds. “People who taste it for 
the first time invariably comment on 
its pretty color, fruitiness, and fresh- 
ness. As white Zinfandel blossomed 
in the industry, those comments 
became more frequent because Rosé 
of Cabernet Sauvignon is much drier 
and it was a new taste experience. 
Consumers still tend to place Rosé in 
a blush wine category.” 

The major issue in Rosé production 
at Simi Winery has been grape costs. In 
the 1980s, Cabernet Sauvignon was 
$500 per ton, and it was possible to pro- 
duce a profitable Rosé. But, today, at 
$2,000 per ton, things are difficult. 
Higher grape costs have reduced Simi’s 
volume of Rosé of Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Ten years ago, it was 22,000 cases. 
Recently, depending on the vintage, 
production drifts between 6,500 and 
10,000 cases. 

There is a bottle price ceiling above 
which consumers are unwilling to pay. 
With rising grape costs, Rosé has 
become a less profitable bottling. Long 
stresses, however, that to make an accu- 
rate assessment, Rosé production ¢osts 
need to be assessed in light of all wine. 
costs understanding that Rosé has a 
fairly quick turn-over. 

Rosé is not easy to make. To attain 
delicacy in the mouth, the issues of cor- 
rect color and flavor extraction, without 
excess tannin, need to be addressed. 
Each vineyard is different and_har- 
vested grapes arrive at the winery at 
varying temperatures. Maintaining 
quality consistency is challenging. 
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tion in 1989,” winemaker Craig Williams 
notes. “From a style standpoint, many 
Rosés are seemingly produced in a Vin 
Gris style that may have resulted from a 
par saignée in order to enhance the color 
of a red fermentation. These wines are 
generally lighter in color with delicate 
aromas and in some instances, are prone 
to a faster rate of oxidation. 

“We have focused on a style that is 
perhaps closer to a light red wine with 
deeper color, more fruit and extract. It’s a 
style that has set us apart from many 
other Rosés in the market. We intention- 
ally went with a deeper color to attract 
consumers to a wine that, at the time, 
was perceived as a second class citizen 
because of its light color. Although its 
reputation rapidly is improving, there’s 
still the image that Rosé is somehow a 
lesser wine, a perception that has existed 
since the early 1970s.” 

Since 1989, Phelps has been purchas- 
ing Grenache from a Monterey County 
vineyard that is soon scheduled for rede- 
velopment. Noting that the Grenache 
qualities from Monterey County are not 
readily found elsewhere, Phelps has 
recently purchased and developed a 
Grenache vineyard including a few acres 
of Syrah near the original Monterey 
County vineyard. 

As a blending varietal, Williams has 
used Cinsault when he can find it, but 
more often, he blends Mourvedre or 
Syrah to add color depth. 

Bruno Clair of Domaine Bruno Clair in 
the Burgundy appéllation of Marsannay 
takes exception to the concept that 
French Rosés are Vin Gris. Since 1919, his 
family has been making one of the rare 
Burgundian Rosés from Pinot Noir. The 
wine is made in a classic Rosé method. 

Bill Easton of Domaine de la Terre 
Rouge makes a Provencal-style Rosé, but 
in the late 1980s, he did not have an 
excess of Rhéne varietals and made his 
Rosé from old-vine Zinfandel grown on 
a cooler site that ripened late. At that 
time he paid $400/ton for the grapes. 
With Zinfandel so popular today, he lets 
that part of the vineyard hang and 
makes a red wine. 

For Rosé, he now sources from a 
Grenache, Mourvedre, and Cinsault 
vineyard in Fiddletown. In very warm 
years, grapes there ripen sufficiently to 
produce red wine, but in cooler years, 
they don’t ripen above 22° Brix. 
Therefore, the decision was made to use 


Salad producers 


and wines: 


Angelo Pavan, winemaker 
Cave Spring Cellars 
Jordan, Ontario, Canada 
Rosé (Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Cabernet Franc, and Merlot) 


Tom Lane, winemaker 
Concannon Vineyard 

Livermore, CA 

Righteously Rosé (Mourvedre, Cinsault, 
Marsanne, Syrah, and Muscats) 


Bruno Clair, owner/winemaker 
Domaine Bruno Clair 
Marsannay, France 

Marsannay Rosé 


Bill Easton, owner/winemaker 
Domaine de la Terre Rouge 
Fiddletown, CA 


Vin Gris d’Amador (Grenache, Mourvedre, 


and Cinsault) 


Gary Eberle, owner 
Bill Sheffer, winemaker 
Eberle Winery 

Paso Robles, CA 
Counoise Rosé 


Alison Doran, winemaker 
Firestone Vineyard 
Los Olivos, CA 


Gemstone (Grenache) 


David Munksgard, winemaker 
Iron Horse Vineyards 
Sebastopol, CA 

Rosato di Sangiovese 


Bernadette Byrne, assistant winemaker 
~ McDowell Valley Vineyards 
- Hopland, CA 
: Grcneeke. Rose 


Gay Martin winemaker 

- Pedroncelli Winery 
—Geyserville, CA 

_ Zinfandel Rosé 


Craig Williams, winemaker 
Joseph Phelps Vineyards: 
St. Helena, CA 


Vin du Mistral Grenache Rosé 


Kevin Hamel, winemaker 
Preston Vineyards 
Healdsburg, CA 


_ Le Petit Faux (Cinsault, Grenache, and 
_ Mourvedre) 


David Ostheimer, associate winemaker 


Simi Winery | 
Healdsburg, CA 
Rosé Cabernet Sauvignon 


Caroline Scott, winemaker 


Twin Hills Winery 
Paso Robles, CA 
Paso Rose (Zinfandel!) 


Dan Gehrs, winemaker 

Zaca Mesa 

Los Olivos, CA 

Z-Gris (Grenache, Mourvedre, Syrah, 


Cinsault, and Counoise) 
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this vineyard as the source for Vin Gris 
d’Amador. 

Easton also makes the wine as a by- 
product of a higher-quality red wine 
choosing the par saignée French method, 
drawing off juice from tanks to barrel to 
complete fermentation. 

A single grape, Zinfandel, defines the 
Pedroncelli Rosé style. Winemaker Gary 
Martin explains that grapes are picked 
for a red wine at full maturity. Thirty to 
40 gallons per ton are drawn from the 
bottom of the tank after 24 hours. The 
goal is to cold soak during this time 
period. 

During one week of receiving 
Zinfandel grapes, 30- to 40-gallon frac- 
tions are drawn from each tank for Rosé 
production, generally. Half of the total 
amount may be added to a previously 
inoculated tank. After receiving, grapes 
are cooled overnight and thus when 
these fractions are drawn off, they are 
clear and cool. “This is the Pedroncelli 
style, and it has been made this way for 
40 years,” Martin notes. “It gives the 
wine body and full flavor with Zinfandel 
spicy characteristics and not as much 
light, tropical fruit as one might get in 
white Zinfandel.” 


Style first, grapes second 

At Concannon, achieving a style, 
rather than sourcing a particular grape 
variety drives the winemaking. 
Winemaker Tom Lane refers to Right- 
eously Rosé as a light red made to gain 
consumer acceptance. He has made it 
from Sangiovese, but in 1996, went to a 
blend of Rhone reds. 

One might believe that a unifying 
theme among most Rosés is a lack of oak. 
But Tom Lane does not fit that mold. He 
barrel-ferments (inoculated in barrel at 
20° to 22° Brix) the Cinsault portion of 
the Rhdne-varietal blend. 

At Firestone, Alison Doran explains 
that, early on, Firestone’s Rosé was made 
from Cabernet Sauvignon vineyards 
with significant leaf roll virus which kept 
maximum sugars at 22.5° Brix. That 
vineyard was pulled in 1993 and 
replanted to Syrah and Merlot. At that 
point, Firestone considered dropping the 
Rosé program, but marketing managers 
objected. 

To keep the program profitable and to 
use fruit from a young vineyard, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, as the Rosé grape 
of choice, was replaced by Cabernet 
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France when the Firestone Gemstone 
label was created in 1994. It was barrel- 
fermented below 8° Brix. The Cabernet 
Franc was subsequently budded to 
Chardonnay, but as there was a Cabernet 
Sauvignon surplus at that time, Cabernet 
Sauvignon got re-selected for Rosé. 

Galliano Vineyard in Cucamonga 
became a source for 50- to -100-year-old 
Grenache in 1996 and constitutes the 
current Gemstone Rosé. Given a choice, 
Doran’s preference for a grape varietal 
is Cabernet Franc because of the color, 
freshness, and manner in which it took 
to barrel fermentation creating a 
bouncy mid-palate among other com- 
plexing elements. 


Niagara Peninsula 

At Cave Spring Cellars, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, Merlot, and 
usually Gamay constitute the wine sim- 
ply labeled Rosé. “Gamay and Cabernet 
France are the key varieties for Rosé; 
Gamay adds the fruity character and 
Cabernet Franc adds the herbal aromas 
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that our market appreciates,” says 
Angelo Pavan, winemaker. 

“The decision to make Rosé was an 
easy one for us because of the growing 
acceptance in our domestic market and 
as a necessary way of concentrating the 
remaining wine. In fact, demand far 
exceeds supply for our Rosé, and it usu- 
ally runs out before the Christmas turkey 
season.” 

In 1996, the blend did not contain 
Gamay because of an exceptionally cool 
vintage. The Bordeaux varieties were 
harvested at much lower than normal 
sugar levels. The bulk of these grapes 
went into the Rosé as they were not ripe 
enough to vinify into our accepted style 
for these wines. 

Usually, Gamay is 50% of the blend to 
enhance the berry/cherry flavors of the 
Rosé. But because of the cool vintage, 
there was more than enough fruity char- 
acter in the Bordeaux varieties to sup- 
port the whole blend. 

For the 1996 Cave Spring Rosé, grapes 
were lightly crushed and allowed to 


warm up to between 50° and 60°F over 
four to five days. Must in some of the 
tanks was then pressed before fermenta- 
tion. Other tanks were inoculated and 
pressed off about two days after the start 
of fermentation to extract more color. 

In most years of typical harvest condi- 
tions for Ontario’s Niagara Peninsula, 
about 10% to 15% of the juice is drained 
from all of the tanks, including Gamay, 
two to three days after harvest, usually 
around the start of fermentation. “We 
find it necessary in our cool climate to 
drain this percentage of the juice in order 
to concentrate the remaining portion and 
make a fuller wine by lowering the juice 
to skin ratio.” 

The Cave Spring Rosé blend is fer- 
mented around 60°F with a different 
yeast strain in each tank to add complex- 
ity. Most of the wine is fermented to dry- 
ness with a small portion stopped by 
lowering the temperature and added 
back to adjust the sweetness level to 
around 5.0 g/L. 

All of the Cave Spring dry Rosé com- 
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pletes malolactic fermentation in order 
to reduce the acid level to around 
6.0 g/L. Without MLE, the acid level 
would be too high and would require 
too high a residual sugar level to balance 
the wine. 

“We intentionally strive for a lighter 
cranberry color in the Rosé,” says Pavan. 
“Tt is not difficult to achieve with a pH 
typically around 3.3 in the finished wine, 
and we do not have to add too much SO, 
at this pH level. Our consumers find this 
lighter cranberry color more appealing 
than the orange/salmon color of some 
other Rosés. Our Rosé usually has a shelf 
life of about two years, but after one year 
in bottle, it begins to lose some of its 
fresh, fruity character. 


Lone Ranger 

Gary Eberle is alone in choosing 
Counoise for Eberle Rosé. In the 1970s, 
he made Zinfandel Rosé with 0.70 to 0.80 
RS. In 1981, the winery made a Blanc of 
Syrah because he couldn’t sell Syrah as a 
red wine. Eberle went on to Cabernet 
Sauvignon Rosé then back to Syrah. 
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“After Syrahs were made famous by 
Randall Graham,” he quips. 

When a neighbor grower planted 
Mourvedre, Grenache, and Counoise, 
Eberle committed to take all the grapes 
from the vineyard for the Eberle Cotes 
du Robles Rhdéne-style blend. When a 
Counoise surplus developed, Eberle cre- 
ated a Rosé. Counoise has a strawberry 
and melon character which makes it 
ideal for a Rosé-style wine. 

Eberle Counoise Rosé starts with 65% 
of the free run juice being drawn off after 
48 hours skin contact. This is allowed to 
settle for an additional 24 hours before 
racking, and the juice is fermented at 
55°F in a stainless steel tank. The wine is 
transferred to neutral barrels when it 
reaches 5° Brix and is left to age four 
months before bottling. 


Other par saignée Rosés 

At Iron Horse, winemaker David 
Munksgard makes Rosato de Sangiovese 
because it is the winery’s goal to make a 
bigger, bolder Sangiovese. The Rosé is a 
par saignée wine. Depending on 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


Sangiovese berry size, the amount 
drawn off each vintage differs, but on 
average, it’s 10% to 15% of the free run. 

Munksgard’s method for making 
Sangiovese begins with a cold soak 
(seven to eight days) of crushed grapes. 
Dry ice pellets are dispersed throughout 
the must while it goes into red wine 
tanks. About 40ppm SO, is added. On 
approximately day-three, juice intended 
for Rosé is drawn off and allowed to set- 
tle two days prior to racking. Once yeast- 
inoculated, it is transferred to three- to 
four-year-old French cooperage and fer- 
mented to dryness in a cold room. The 
wine remains in barrel until January 
when it is prepared for bottling. 

Preston’s rosé is Rhdéne-inspired and 
made par saignée. It is made from estate- 
grown Cinsault, Grenache, and Mour- 
vedre. Grapes are picked fully ripe for 
Preston’s red Rhéne-style wine, “Faux,” 
and juice is bled off (15% to 25%) 24 to 48 
hours after crushing. The rosé wine, “Le 
Petit Faux,” is consequently full-bodied 
and relatively high in alcohol (13.7% to 
13.9%). 
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Americans know that the Swiss are famous for engineering some of the world’s most 
dependable objects. But now winemakers have one more thing to thank us for. 
We’d like to introduce you to Filtrox, the filter sheet 
from Switzerland, now available in America from our 
Napa Valley facility. From research to manufacturing to 
delivery, no other filter sheet supplier pays as much 
attention to detail as we do. 
Filtrox offers unparalleled service, unmatched quali- 
ty, competitive prices, and absolute dedication to meeting your delivery requirements. 
And something else: one of the most respected names in Europe for over 40 years. 


To find out more about Filtrox, please call us. We'll be happy to show you that 
there is a difference. 


Filtrox 
The Swiss Filter Sheet. 
Now available in America. 


Please call Juvenal Direct Inc., General Agent for Filtrox AG 


Phone 707.254.2000 ¢ Fax 707.642.2288 
JuvenalD@aol.com 
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“Cinsault is usually the biggest com- 
ponent and contributes ripe peach/ 
cherry fruit and body to Preston’s rosé,” 
says Kevin Hamel, winemaker. “Gren- 
ache and Mourvedre are roughly equal 
in proportion. Grenache provides floral 
and spicey notes and structure. Mour- 
vedre contributes aromas of sage and 
lavender as well as round texture. The 
wine is tank-fermented between 58°F to 
65°F and bottled in early spring.” 

For Zinfandel Rosé, winemaker 
Caroline Scott of Twin Hills, uses a 
young, high-yielding vineyard section. 
In some years, grapes do not ripen above 
22° Brix. Yields are around five tons/acre 
(TPA), which on the west side of Paso 
Robles, Scott says, is an unacceptably 
high yield for red wine. She draws off 
the Rosé portion after one day, but com- 
pletes fermentation of this portion in 
tank. The wine never sees wood. 


Strategies 
Simi uses a mix of machine-har- 
vested (about 75% in 1997) and hand- 


crataccetepammeceansceensc se 


harvested grape sources coming from 
phylloxerated vineyards (about 10% in 
1997) and non-phylloxerated vine- 
yards. Yields range between 1.5 and 5.5 
TPA. Grapes are picked between 20° 
and 22° Brix specifically for Rosé. Acids 
are generally higher (0.60 to 0.70 TA 
and 3.0 to 3.1 pH) to balance against a 
target sugar of 1.2%. As the target sugar 
is approached, tank temperature is 
dropped to 28°F. SO; is generally added 
within four to seven days. Aggressive 
tannins are minimal, due to short skin 
contact and short press cycles. 

Issues of tannin management are 
addressed in crushing and pressing fruit. 
Simi crushes with rollers open and mini- 
mal skin contact, some skin maceration 
occurs to provide color, but with little 
astringency or bitterness. The press cycle 
is roughly three to four hours (press cut 
at about 170 gal/ton). 

Doran insists that when Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Cabernet Franc are 
used for Rosé production, fruit needs to 
be fairly ripe to avoid sweaty smelling 


and herbaceous qualities. 

Eberle suggests that Counoise also 
needs greater ripeness. He lets fruit hang 
until close to 25° Brix. The grapes tend to 
develop color more slowly compared to 
other Rhéne varieties, so a longer hang 
time is necessary. 

McDowell does not draw off from juice 
intended for a red wine. The Rosé comes 
from 55-year-old Grenache vines, picked 
at full maturity around 23.5° to 24.0° Brix 
and cold-soaked 12 to 36 hours. 

Dan Gehrs describes Zaca Mesa’s Z- 
Gris as a Chateauneuf-du-Pape “kitchen 
sink.” It contains five varietals, but 75% 
to 80% Grenache. The blend also 
includes Counoise obtained from Tablas 
Creek, which Gehrs suggests is different 
from Eberle’s because it does color rea- 
sonably well. Syrah, Cinsault, and 
Mourvedre complete the blend. 

All fruit is estate-grown and aimed 
for red wine. Z-Gris is therefore a by- 
product and driven by the red wine 
program. Counoise and Cinsault are 
young vines. “We're still getting a han- 
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dle on growing and managing the crop 
on these vines,” Gehrs explains. “They 
tend to be high producers. The clonal 
selection of standard Grenache is also 
very subject to shatter.” 

Due to this, crops vary from as little as 
1.5 TPA to seven times that, and crop size 
largely determines the blend and _ pro- 
duction levels of the Rosé program. 
Economically disastrous low yields in 
1995 throughout Santa Barbara County 
led vineyard managers not to green-har- 
vest in 1996. But the 1996 growing season 
was hot, and when Grenache at 11 TPA 
ripened to 22° Brix, half the crop was 
harvested for Rosé made in a classical 
method with four days skin contact. The 
remainder hung to 25° Brix for red wine. 
“The resulting Z-Gris is a true child of 
the vintage,” Gehrs remarks. 


Cellar practices 

With Bruno Clair, McDowell, Phelps, 
and Simi, where grapes are picked 
specifically for Rosé, the regime at the 
crusher differs from those producers 
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who are drawing off juice from grapes 
destined for a red wine program. 

Ostheimer explains that at Simi, SO, is 
not added at the crusher, except on 
machine-harvested fruit where 25 mg/L 
SO, is added to the juice in tank. Open 
rollers on the crusher yield about 50% 
whole berries. This and macerated fruit 
are transferred immediately to the press 
and dejuicing tanks. Color and phenolic 
profile are monitored to decide on the 
actual press cut. 

At Domaine Bruno Clair, Pinot Noir 
for Marsannay Rosé comes from 25-year- 
old vines picked about 23° Brix. At the 
crusher, 30 to 40ppm SO, is added. To 
bring out the strawberry and cherry aro- 
matics of Pinot Noir, 50% whole clusters 
are fermented along with the balance as 
whole berries. 

A four-day color extraction period at 
59°F is routine before pressing. The wine 
completes MLE, and therefore has lower 
acidity. But Clair believes MLF enhances 
the flavors of Pinot Noir in a Rosé. 

At McDowell, 30ppm SO, is added at 


the crusher. About 3% to 15% whole 
Grenache clusters in juice are transferred 
to tank, kept at 40°F for 12 to 36 hours 
before going to press. Color is bumped 
up with addition of whole-cluster fer- 
mented Syrah. 

Williams says that the grapes picked 
fairly ripe (about five days before pick- 
ing Grenache for the red Rhone pro- 
gram) are subject to a light crushing 
without stems. About half remain as 
whole berries that are transferred to tank 
where SO, is added at 35ppm. Juice is 
held cold for 72 hours and drained for 
free run. The remainder goes to press 
where one press cut is made. 

Because Grenache has a different phe- 
nolic chemistry and pigmentation from 
Cabernet Sauvignon or Zinfandel, it’s 
very important to treat Grenache gently, 
Williams points out. 

“Depending on where one wants to 
end up in the color spectrum, SO, addition 
is an important consideration,” Doran 
adds. “SO, will definitely salmonize!” 

“The higher the pH, the more orange 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


coloration,” Gehrs notes. “SO, consider- 
ations cannot be made without looking 
at pH. We add SO,, not at the crusher, 
but in the tank (30ppm to 50ppm). I 
don’t want juice to begin fermenting 
before I get the desired color.” 

Yeast choices for fermentation include 
Epernay, valued for its cold tolerance, 
slowness, and estery qualities, and Prise 
de Mousse for getting the job done. But 
Lalvin B71, VL1 recommended for light 
red wines, and BC1118 have also been 
used successfully. 


Achieving target sugar 

Among producers interviewed, bot- 
tling RS ranges from dry, or 0.10%, to 
1.2%. For residuals higher than 0.50%, 
some winemakers stop fermentation 
while others adjust sweetness levels. 

For Concannon’s Righteously Rosé, 
Lane adds 2% Muscat Gewurztraminer 
when fermentation has been arrested 
sweet. In addition to raising the RS to 
between 0.70% and 1.0%, it adds floral 
notes. 
At Simi, six or seven tanks of Rosé are 


fermented during harvest. Typically, fer- 
mentation drops 1° Brix per day until it 
gets to about 30g/L, then daily monitor- 
ing occurs. The ideal bottling target is 12 
g/L. Some tanks are allowed to 
approach dryness, while others are 
stopped sweeter. 

An Excel computer program calcu- 
lates a weighted average of the sugar for 
all Rosé tanks. Decisions are made to 
freeze tanks to achieve the desired bot- 
tling sugar. The tanks remain cold for up 
to a week before SO, is added. 


Battling a Catch-22 

Because most producers put Rosé in a 
clear bottle, shelf life is reduced, but it is 
color that sells the wine. 

“There’s one solution,” Lane suggests. 
“Don’t make a lot and sell it all within a 
year through tasting room and direct 
mail sales.” 

For larger Rosé production, Ostheimer 
suggests more than one bottling blend 
each year to maintain stable color. 2 

PWV thanks Simi Winery for hosting the 
Rosé varietal review discussion/tasting. 
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CALENDAR 


APRIL 2/4, 1998 
Annual New York Wine Industry Workshop 
Geneva Lakefront Ramada Inn, Geneva, NY 
sponsored by Cornell University, 
Dept. of Food Science & Technology 
SEMINARS: 

The business of wine: Legislative update; Regulatory update; 
Resveratrol analysis and implications; New York Wine Laboratory 
and Data Bank, the key to quality; Insurance tailored to winery 
operations; Finding funds to finance winery expansion. 

Total tourism training: Perfecting the softsell and helping guests 
spend their money. Closing the sale and opening the cash register. 

Personnel management and wine marketing: Hiring the right 
people and keeping them happy. Wine Trail secrets: The best 
events of 1997. 

BATF update for winemakers. Grape supply: New York and U.S. 
Making great wine in the vineyard. Fruit maturity and wine quality. 

Wine sensory workshop: Wine tasting methods; Physiology and 
psychology of flavor perception; Effect of wine tasting glasses on 
aroma perception; Good cellar management to avoid microbial 
spoilage; Microbial stress aromas: Reduced sulfur stinks, fatty 
acids, and esters; Oak flavors; Brettanomyces microbiology and 
aromas; Aromas of terrior; Varietal aromas; Flavor maturation in 
the vineyard; Winemaking technology to improve wine quality; 
Wine fining trials; yeast trials. 

To register: contact New York Wine & Grape Foundation, tel: 
315/536-7442 or fax: 315/536-0719. 


JUNE 22/23, 1998 
Practical Aspects of Grapevine Irrigation Management 
sponsored by American Society for Enology & Viticulture 
Sacramento Convention Center, Sacramento, CA 
TOPICS: 
International perspective on irrigation, Phil Freese (WineGrow, 
Healdsburg, CA) and Zelma Long (Chandon Estates, CA). 
*ABCs of vineyard irrigation: basic terminology 
Soil moisture and water: measurements and terminology, Terry 
Prichard (UC Cooperative Extension). 
Plant water relations: measurements and terminology, Larry 
Williams (UC Davis). 
*lrrigation systems management options 
Hardware/software applications for vineyard managers, Don 
Gordon (Vestra Resources, Inc., Redding, CA). 
Emerging technologies: GIS/GPS applications, Terry Prichard. 
Irrigation in vineyard management: What are we trying to 
achieve? Zelma Long and Phil Freese (co-chair), Daniel Bosch/Rich 
Arnold (Robert Mondavi Winery), Doug Gore/Charles Hossum 
(Columbia Crest Winery, Washington), Russell Johnstone (Orlando 
Wyndham Winery, Australia), Mike McCarthy (Primary Industries, 
Australia). 
¢ Approaches to irrigation management: what happens? 
Australian experiences, Terry Lee, E&) Gallo Winery (chair), 
panel: Mike McCarthy, Russell Johnstone, Alex Sas (Australian 
Wine Research Institute). 
Washington experiences, Bob Wample (chair), panel: Doug Gore, 
Charles Hossum, Sara Spayd (Washington State University). 
California experiences, Larry Williams (chair), panel: Daniel 
Bosch, Terry Prichard, Ron Braese (Crop Care Services, Fresno, CA). 
Open forum with Daniel Roberts (Kendall-Jackson Winery). 
Poster session of contributed papers. 
To register: contact ASEV, tel: 530/753-3142, aoe SIO//53= 
3318, e-mail: asevdavis@aol.com. Registration material will be 
available in April. 


MAY 14/16, 1998 
Wine at America’s Table, 
The Evolution and Future of Our Nation’s Wine Culture 
Women for WineSense 1998 National Conference 
The Cliffs Resort at Shell Beach, CA 
TOPICS: 

e Wine at America’s first table, Julia Child, and David Berkeley 
(consultant to the White House Cellar). 

e How the table illustrates a nation’s culture, Niloufer Ichaporia 
King (food anthropologist). 

Break-out sessions: Shaping behavior in the home and class- 
room; Wine and the Media: Who is leading whom?; Vineyard and 
winery growth in Monterey and Paso Robles; Medical profession- 
als and wine; Marketing direct at the winery — Challenges and 
opportunities; Vineyard and winery growth in Santa Barbara and 
San Luis Obispo counties; Are men from Mars and women from 
Venus when it comes to wine? 

Luncheon speaker: Margrit Biever (Robert Mondavi Winery), 
1998 WWS Woman of the Year. 

¢ Will America ever fulfill its destiny as a wine drinking nation? 
Jon Fredrikson. 

e KISS or Wine education the consumer wants; Mary Ewing 
Mulligan, M.W. 

e Understanding American demographics, Marion Minor, John 
Gillespie, Leda Sanford. 

Luncheon speaker: Ursula Hermacinski, prinicpal auctioneer, 
Christie’s Wine Dept. 

To register: Contact WWS at 1-800/204-1616 or fax: 707/944- 
1492. 
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Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings (1995) 


Portland, OR (ASEV). 160pp—$25.00 


NEW! 

Fourth Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1996) 

120 papers covering adaptation to environ- 
ment, vine stress physiology, ecologically 
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vineyard and during fermentation, wine sen- 
sory attributes, understanding genetic basis 
for grape and wine production, economics 
and marketing. 640pp—$75.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. $10.95 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick Illand, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 65pp—$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 

62pp-$19.50 

Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$79.95 


Wine Aroma Defects 
1992 ASEV-ES Workshop Proceedings 
92pp—$15.00 


Wine Growers Guide, New edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 


agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 
NEW 


Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


NEW 

Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-—$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 
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hen explaining the success 

the Held family has had 

with Stone Hill Winery in 

Hermann, Missouri, there 

are many angles that a 
reporter could take. 

For one, Jim and Betty Held are 
credited with launching the revival of 
the Missouri wine industry over the 
last 30 years. Missouri was the coun- 
try’s second largest wine producing 
state, and Stone Hill was the third 
largest winery in the world, until 
Prohibition killed the industry. When 
the Helds revamped the dilapidated, 
150-year-old winery in 1965 and 
began producing award-winning 
wines, they inspired others in the 
region to grow winegrapes and to pro- 
duce wine as well. 

Or, there’s the angle of how this 
winemaking family is 
successfully transferring 
the reins of the business 
to the second generation. 
Oldest son, Jon, is gen- 
eral manager of produc- 
tion and the vineyards. 
Daughter Patty Held- 
Uthlaut handles special 
events and public rela- 
tions, and youngest son, 
Thomas, is in charge of 
retail sales and advertis- 
ing. (Another daughter, 
Julie, is an attorney in 
New York and not part of the winery 
operation.) 

But the most exciting angle is the 
savvy marketing story of how the 
Held family hitched their winery’s 
wagon to the Missouri tourism indus- 
try and it became the largest, most 
successful Missouri winery today. 

Hermann is a picturesque little 
town of 2,800, founded in 1837 among 
the rolling hills along the Missouri 
River by German immigrants deter- 
mined to establish a new Germany in 
the U.S. The tiny community has 100 
buildings on the National Register of 
Historic Places, 35 bed-and-breakfast 
inns, many antique shops, and a 
robust year-round schedule of festi- 
vals that draw crowds from St. Louis, 
which is just 70 miles away. One of the 
most popular stops for these 
Hermann visitors is Stone Hill Winery. 

As many as 5,000 tourists per 
weekend day, particularly in October, 
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come to Stone Hill Winery to see the 
historic red brick and natural lime- 
stone winery built in 1847. It boasts 
North America’s largest underground, 
stone and brick-arched cellars. With 
25- to 30-foot ceilings, the cellars hold 
6,000-gallon stainless steel tanks at a 
constant temperature of 58° to 60°F. 
Visitors tour the winery, sample 
some of Stone Hill’s 17 wines, shop in 
the newly expanded sales room, pic- 
nic on the grounds — seven acres of 
tree-shaded grass — and linger over 
lunch or dinner at the winery’s 150- 
seat restaurant, Vintage. Amenities 
also include a pavilion that seats 600, 
a bandstand, a deck, and kitchen facil- 
ities for weddings and other special 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


A main feature of Stonehill Winery’s new 
2,500-square-foot retail space is a wine 
display bin that allows customers to 
make their own wine selections to fill 
cases and four-packs. 


events. Most visitors go home with at 
least a bottle or two, if not a case, of 
their favorite Stone Hill wines. 

The Hermann facility might have 
been enough for some vintners, but 
the Helds added a second winery in 
1982 in New Florence, along Interstate 
70. Missouri law doesn’t allow stand- 
alone tasting rooms; they must be 
attached to wineries, so New Florence 
is Stone Hill’s champagne cellar. This 
facility is primarily for the conve- 
nience of long-time customers travel- 
ing between Kansas City and St. Louis 
who want to buy wine, but don’t have 
time to drive all the way to the winery. 
Together, New Florence and Hermann 
draw about 200,000 visitors annually. 


NORTON 


1996 
ESTATE BOTTLED HERMANN 
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Noting the heavy tourist traffic in 
Branson, MO, the Helds opened a 
third winery there in 1986. At the win- 
ery in Branson, Stone Hill makes car- 
bonated Spumonte and sherry. 


Of the six million tourists each year 
flocking to Branson to see the likes of 
Andy Williams, Tony Orlando, Mel 
Tillis, and Charley Pride, about 
500,000 visit Stone Hill’s tasting and 
sales facility there. Six tasting rooms 
occupy 3,500 square feet and accom- 
modate as many as eight simultane- 
ous tours. There is also a 7,500-square- 
foot sales room. 


Stone Hill Winery sells two-thirds 
of the more than 71,000 cases of wine 
and grape juice it produces each year 
through these three tasting room/ 
retail sales locations. The family is 
planning to expand production to 
125,000 cases over the next 10 years. 
The winery has already doubled 
production over the last seven years 
and hopes by expanding further 
to increase wholesale distribution 
beyond Kansas and Illinois, currently 
the only places Stone Hill is sold out- 
side Missouri. 


“Because of our own in-house retail 
demand,” says Thomas Held, Stone 
Hill director of sales and advertising, 
“we have put our wholesale distribu- 
tors on quotas, and we have raised 
prices to try to slow down our whole- 
sale market. This is not only tricky but 
risky, because of the importance of the 
wholesale market. 

“We know we can sell more wine. 
But as long as we can sell every bit we 
make at our retail locations, we'll sell 
it at home.” 


How fast they can increase produc- 
tion depends upon grape availability. 
“Every grape in the state is utilized 
right now, and to increase production, 
we will have to grow the grapes our- 
selves.” Currently, Stone Hill has 
about 80 producing acres with several 
acres coming into production over the 
next few years. 


“We have another 200 to 300 acres 
that we could possibly plant if the 
soils turn out to be right, but there are 
only so many long-term improve- 
ments you can make at one time.” For 
the past several years, the family’s 
focus has been on improving the win- 
ery’s sales facilities. 
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New Hermann retail space 

In 1992, the Helds tripled the size of 
the retail and tasting rooms in Branson. 
Since then, Held says, sales there have 
doubled. They have just completed 
expanding the retail and tasting rooms 
at Hermann. The new space opened in 
September 1997, and so far, he esti- 
mates, sales are up about 15%. 

The original Hermann tasting room 
was about 1,000 sq ft. At times it 
would be so crowded that customers 
would turn around and walk away, 
rather than try to squeeze inside. 
“Customers who don’t have space 
aren’t happy,” says Held, “they don’t 
want to feel corralled.” 

The renovation takes up the entire 
4,500-sq-ft main floor of the original win- 
ery building and includes a 2,500 sq ft 
sales room and three tasting rooms. “We 
worked with the Missouri Historical 
Preservation Society to do the restora- 
tion.” Stone Hill Winery earned tax 
credits by keeping the restoration true 
to the original structure. 

The $1-million renovation included 
bringing the structure up to earth- 
quake standards, using massive 12- 
inch by 14-inch white oak beams pro- 
duced by an Amish sawmill in Ohio. 
The winery walls are 12-inches thick 
and built of solid brick. The restora- 
tion includes a conservatory called the 
Wintergarden, with plants and a foun- 
tain complete with goldfish. On the 
south side of the winery, this space 
invites customers to picnic indoors 
when the weather is cold. 

Two of the three new Hermann 
tasting rooms accommodate tour 
groups of visitors who are new to the 
winery. The third is a VIP tasting room 
in which long-time customers sample 
recent vintages of their choice and 
stock their wine cellars. 

The entire space is designed so that 
customers have to go through the sales 
room to exit the building, Held 
explains. 


Making customers happy 

Held says that about 25% of the 
gross sales in the three retail locations 
are non-wine items, including food. 
The family’s goal is to offer something 
for every customer. 

Nearly every non-wine item avail- 
able in the retail stores is wine-related: 
corkscrews, stoppers, wine bags, t-shirts, 


hats, bags, glassware, and _ local food 
items. “We sell a lot of gift baskets,” 
Held adds. “Our clientele from St. 
Louis is very upscale, and they come 
for gift baskets that we assemble 
while they wait.” 

He finds that, in general, high-end 
merchandise doesn’t sell well, partic- 
ularly in Branson, where visitors usu- 
ally come in on impulse and aren’t 
planning to buy. “In Hermann, cus- 
tomers will buy $80 decanter sets and 
crystal glassware at $6 or $7 per 
glass.” But for the most part, non- 
wine sales are in the $3 to $15 range. 

“The average sale in Hermann is 
higher than in Branson, because cus- 
tomers specifically come to Hermann 
to buy wine. Forty percent of the 
Hermann and New Florence wine cus- 
tomers buy cases, compared to only 
10% in Branson.” Held finds that 
Stone Hill Winery is several merchan- 
dise vendors’ largest customer. “For 
example, we sell more than 50,000 
Epic corkscrews every year.” 

When Held examines Stone Hill 
Winery’s success, he points to many 
factors that basically boil-down to pay- 
ing close attention to keeping cus- 
tomers happy. “Several times a year, I 
sit outside the sales-room door and 
watch our customers to see what they 
buy. I look at the customer and think: 
‘What did we miss? What did we not 
have to offer that person? Was he hun- 
gry and we didn’t offer the right 
food?’” 

Held cites several examples of how 
this analysis has paid off. “We noticed 
that a lot of people were bringing 
coolers with their own snack foods for 
their picnics, so we started offering a 
larger variety of picnic food. 

“We also discovered that people 
weren’t buying corkscrews, acces- 
sories, stoppers, and that sort of thing 
at the typical industry mark-up. 
Because of our volume, we were able 
to bring these items in at a lower 
price. People wouldn’t buy at $5.99, 
but when we decreased the price to 
$4.99, we doubled.sales, so that was a 
good move.” 

At Stone Hill Winery, letting the 
customer handle the merchandise is 
an important part of the sales philoso- 
phy. “Beginning wine consumers act 
like they know a lot, but they don’t. 
They want to touch the bottles and 
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read the labels themselves. They want 
to go to the racks and decide for them- 
selves. In California, the stock of wine 
bottles for sale is often kept behind the 
tasting bar. We strongly disagree with 
that approach.” 

In the Hermann sales room, a large 
double-sided display rack has roomy 
cubbyholes, arranged in the same order 
as the tasting list. Each cubbyhole holds 
18 bottles of wine. Empty cases and 
four-packs are stacked nearby. Cus- 
tomers can go down the row and fill 
their own carton, or get a salesperson 
or their tour guide to help. 

“The most important thing is to 
respect the customers’ desire to look 
on their own, but you don’t want 
them to go away feeling that nobody 
offered to help. You have to balance 
the two.” 

At Hermann, a tour group is served 
by a single guide, who becomes their 
tasting-room host and then helps with 
their selections in the sales room. “The 
guide knows the customer and has 
attained a comfort level and an under- 
standing of what they like.” Held 
believes that having this follow- 
through helps Stone Hill Winery make 
sales. 

The goal of having something that 
every customer wants to buy keeps 
the Stone Hill Winery crew busy. They 
produce 17 wines, including sparkling 
wine, late harvest Vignoles, sherry, 
and port. Half of these wines are 
French hybrids; the other half are 
native American grapes, Vitis labrusca. 

“We cover every category, so we 
can make every customer happy,” 
Held explains. “People who come 
here are of all makes, from retired 
farmers to metropolitan business peo- 
ple. The Midwestern old-timers like 
the sweet wines, and many beginning 
wine drinkers like them, too. 

“We also have many families who 
don’t drink wine, but they’re inter- 
ested in how the winery works. For 
them we have three different kinds of 
grape juice. These include Concord 
grape juice with 16% residual sugar; 
sparkling clear; and sparkling grape/ 
raspberry. We sell almost 11,000 cases 
of grape juice per year, bottled in wine 
bottles.” 

Repeat business is very important 
to Stone Hill, so the winery offers sig- 
nificant benefits to good customers. 


“Customers get a 10% discount when 
they buy a case of wine and a 15% dis- 
count when they buy two cases. Then 
we make them a VIP customer and 
send them our newsletter. As a VIP 
customer, when they come back, they 
get an additional 5% discount on top 
of the case discount.” There are 32,000 
people on the Stone Hill Winery VIP 
mailing list. 
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Free tasting for over 700,000 
Free wine tasting of 17 wines for 
700,000 visitors means Stone Hill 
Winery pours a lot of free wine. Held 
says the tasting list actually only 
includes eight to 12 of the wines, and 
pours are much smaller than those 
usually seen in California. “Dribble, 
dribble,” he describes them. “If you 
put them all in one glass, it would 


The remarkable new 
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automates application of — 
mulch and compost to 
vineyard rows. 


“Apply compost iad 
organic mulch to vineyard rows 


automatically 


The versatile Millcreek 


Organic mulch and compost can help protect vines 
during winter, reduce chemical input for weed 
suppression, retain soil moisture, and improve soil fertility. 


Now Millcreek eliminates the costly labor needed for 
organic mulch and compost application. The remarkable 
new Millcreek Row Mulcher works with all types of 


Row Mulcher makes different Organic material, and even lets you adjust the depth 


sized mulch beds as you 
need, from 18” to 48” wide, 
from 1/2” to 10” deep. 

A mulching program can 
help you produce a healthier 
crop while reducing 
pesticide requirements. 


and width of the mulch rows. 


Starting under $5000, no other machine compares 
when it comes to capabilities, versatility, and cost 
effectiveness. Rugged construction. Five sizes, from 
3.4 to 13 cubic yard capacity. Custom designs. 


Call today for a free color brochure, or to discuss your 


specific needs. 


Wy jen 
Pires 


For complete details, 
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(717) 656-3050 
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BLUE-X 

VINE SHELTERS 

The original blue tube! 


Increased blue light, the light most 
used by young plants 


Increased Growth 


Reduced Training Costs 


Protects plants from rodents, wind, 
and herbicides 

U.S. Patent 5,692,337 

Customer satisfaction, 96% are happy 
with their decision to use BLUE-X" 
Vine Shelters 

Fairly priced, 90% felt BLUE-X" 
Vine Shelters are fairly priced 

Easy to use, 85% found BLUE-X” 
Vine Shelters easy to use 

Results, 97% report that BLUE-X° 
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For samples and a dealer nearest you. 
Call Greg Glunt at: 
1-888-47-BLUEX 


1-888-472-5839 
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SAVVY MARKETING 


probably only be about five ounces 
per customer.” Still Stone Hill annu- 
ally pours about 2,500 cases of wine in 
its tasting rooms. 


Bringing in the customers 

During the regular season (April 
through November), the Hermann 
tasting rooms and sales room are 
staffed by a crew of 10. Branson has a 
staff of 20 year-round, and New 
Florence is staffed by three. The Helds 
control the flow of business, to some 
degree, through advertising with bill- 
boards and brochures at tourist infor- 
mation centers. 

Stone Hill’s group salesperson 
books tour groups to the wineries, 
bringing about 150 tour groups annu- 
ally to Hermann and more than 2,000 
to the Branson facility. Such groups 
may be spouses of folks attending con- 
ventions in St. Louis, for example, or 
tour groups passing through the state. 

Weddings are also becoming a big- 
ger part of the Hermann business, 
although they have to be booked 


Weather Maps 
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between festivals and other winery 
activities. Held says 18 weddings 
have been scheduled so far, between 
May and September 1998. 

The busy festival schedule (often 
planned in conjunction with the city 
of Hermann) includes the spring 
Wurstfest or sausage festival, Maifest 
in May, Cajun Festival in July, Grape 
Stomp in August, and October Week- 
ends. 

But Held says the most important 
factor in bringing visitors to Stone 
Hill Winery is bringing each visitor 
back again and again. He identifies 
two crucial elements in making this 
happen. 

The first is customer service: “Each 
customer has to be taken care of and 
treated appropriately. Every customer 
has to be happy.” 

The second element is creating an 
experience for visitors: “It’s more than 
just coming to a winery, tasting, and 
leaving. The Stone Hill experience 
creates a ‘Wow! This is great! I want to 
come back.’” And they do. a 
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Low per-label costs 
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TRADEMARK 


SEARCHES 


As Low as $120. 


Your trade names or designs are searched at the 
U.S. Patent Office to help establish valuable 
ownership or avoid costly legal liability. 
Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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KENWOOD Vineyards 


by Craig Root 


laudia diClemente has been with 

Kenwood Vineyards (Sonoma, 

CA) for 13 years. She has culti- 

vated a very direct and forth- 

right rapport with her staff and 
knows how to create a fun, educational 
atmosphere. Kenwood sells almost 
300,000 cases annually, and the tasting 
room occupies 1,000 square feet. 

In addition, Claudia is very active 
with Women for WineSense, a proactive 
wine advocacy organization with over 
800 members, both women and men. As 
national president in 1998, she is plan- 
ning for the annual conference May 14- 
16 this year near San Luis Obispo, CA. 

Craig Root: Tell us how you became 
director of hospitality for Kenwood 
Vineyards. 

Claudia di Clemente: | was born in 
Sonoma to Italian immigrant parents, so 
wine was always a part of my childhood. 
My family used to help my grandfather 
stomp grapes and make wine at home 
every year. 


Part III in a series of articles examining 


helpful tools for successful winery tasting 


room staff based on interviews with 
industry leaders who share their insights 
with PWV readers. 


After I grew up, I joined Sonoma 
Mission Inn as a front desk manager dur- 
ing its transition to a luxury hotel. While 
exposed to that food and wine experi- 
ence, I realized Sonoma was making 
some great wines, and this would be a 
fun industry to work in. 

In 1984, after two years at Sonoma 
Mission Inn, I started working as a part- 
time tour guide at Kenwood Vineyards 
while I studied for a teaching credential. 
Just as I received my credential, the man- 
ager became terminally ill. He hand- 
picked me as his successor, because he 
felt I had the right qualities. 

CR: That must have been quite a feat — to 
take over without any experience. 

CdC: Yes, it was daunting at first. 

CR: How much have you increased sales 
there? 

CdC: I just completed a report on that 
subject: Sales are up 300% in 10 years. 

CR: Part of the way you've achieved that 
result must be through your mail order club 
and your home tasting club. 

CdC: In the beginning — because I 
was new — I researched what other peo- 
ple were doing. A friend at another win- 
ery had created a system where cus- 
tomers purchasing over $100 were 
invited to be on a mailing list. They 
received four wine offerings per year. | 
borrowed that idea to create our wine 
club. It’s important to have the $100 


qualifying figure. One year we dropped 
that and signed up anyone who made a 
purchase. We got a lot more names, but 
our sales per letter mailed decreased 
enough that we went back to the original 
$100-qualifying system. 

CR: That's a great tip. So those folks 
receive an offering several times a year. What 
about your automatic shipment club, the 
Home Tasting Club? 

CdC: The automatic Home Tasting 
Club was an idea that Marilyn Dunlavey, 
my club manager, and I bounced around 
for a while. By the way, that’s one way 
I’ve increased sales — by hiring good 
people. Marilyn is very organized and 
detail-oriented, and those qualities are 
extremely important in a club manager. 
After a couple of false starts, we got the 
Home Tasting Club going in 1996. That 
club now has around 800 members. 

CR: What is the mail order club mem- 
bership? 

CdC: The mail order club is around 
3,000 which seems to remain relatively 
constant. If members haven't bought 
anything after 18 months in this club, we 
mail a letter asking if they want to stay 
with the club. We delete them if there’s 
no response. 

We've also been increasing our corpo- 
rate Christmas gift sales by approaching 
members of both clubs. Marilyn kept all 
the logo letterhead and business cards 
collected from those members. She sent 
them a personalized solicitation for cor- 
porate Christmas gifts in 1997 and 
increased sales from $80,000 in 1996 to 
$180,000 in 1997. Corporate Christmas 
gifts are holiday bottles etched and hand 
painted with a company’s logo, in two- 
bottle gift packs. 

CR: What are the attributes of a good tast- 
ing room manager? 

CdC: Communication is very impor- 
tant. 

CR: How do you achieve that? 

CdC: We have a 30-minute weekly 
meeting with managers and supervisors, 
which keeps most staff problems from 
becoming overblown. Plus we have a 
monthly meeting with the entire staff of 
36 people (six full-time, 15 part-time, and 
15 on-call) are paid to attend. 

CR: What are the attributes of a good tour 
guide? 

CdC: Animation, to be larger than life, 
to achieve eye contact, and to make the 
customer feel special. A good line of bull 
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doesn’t hurt. (laughter) Wine knowl- 
edge is important, and also the ability 
to deflect the conversation from focus- 
ing on yourself and focus it on the cus- 
tomer(s). 

CR: Can you tell us more about your 
monthly staff meeting? 

CdC: The staff meeting is on the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, from 5:15PM 
to 7:15PM, after the tasting room is closed. 
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I really like to stress an educational 
approach to these meetings. A lot of the 
success I’ve achieved as a manager 
derives from my training as a teacher; 
the skills for managing a classroom are 
applicable for managing a tasting room. 

What I noticed as a part-time tour 
guide was that I felt like Orphan Annie 
and the tasting room personnel felt left 
out. | want people to feel better about 


——_—_ 


A Man Standing, His Arms Crossed by Honoré Daumier, ca. 1850 


St. Augustine wrote “The reward of patience is patience.” One might 
appreciate this by following us through the forests of Center-of-France, 
Hungary and North America. After carefully searching out the regions’ 

finest oak, we cut and dry it for a minimum of two years in open air, near 
the place of harvest. This might be considered costly and time consuming. 
But what might be hidden from the eye can never run from the palate. 
www, We at StaVin savour a good wine like anyone else and understand 
{{ \i that the process of creating it often involves a little wait. If 
dl I youre curious about select oak and our custom infusion systems 
-” for tank or barrel, this would probably be a good time to call. 


StaVin Incorporated, PO Box 1693, Sausalito, California 94966 tel (415) 331-7849 fax (415) 331-0516 


e-mail info@stavin.com Web http://www.stavin.com 


their jobs. We have guest speakers, such 
as one of the winemaking staff, or we 
hand out and discuss health and scien- 
tific literature from the Wine Institute. 
With this knowledge, tour guides feel 
better about their jobs. It really shows in 
their attitude behind the bar. 

CR: The mere fact that you have such a 
meeting shows the employees that you 
respect them. 

CdC: Right, that’s why I pay them to 
attend and have food and wine for them. 
Also, I always make sure there’s an 
agenda for them to follow. If anyone had 
a birthday that month, I give him or her 
a bottle of wine. 

CR: I know you're a big advocate of res- 
ponsible hospitality. Would you discuss that? 

CdC: When I started, things were 
pretty loose in terms of staff drinking on 
the job. I didn’t want my staff to get 
DUlIs. I approached the Responsible 
Hospitality Project, and they were 
delighted to help. By training my own 
staff, responsible hospitality became an 
important issue on both sides of the 
counter. 

It’s in the Kenwood training manual, 
and we stress it verbally, so responsible 
hospitality has become part of the fabric 
of the environment here. Also, we had 
some people who couldn’t adhere to the 
one-ounce pour — so we have a one- 
ounce line etched on the glass now. 

CR: Can you offer any tips about point-of- 
sale (P.O.S.) computer systems? 

CdC: In July 1997, Kenwood con- 
nected the tasting room to a new com- 
puter system used by the entire winery. 
There’s a universal complaint regarding 
a P.O.S. computer system: You never get 
the service that was promised when you 
purchased the system. So, it’s important 
to get that nailed down ahead of time. I 
feel that P.O.S. computer systems can be 
awkward (some require too many key 
strokes for simple functions, for exam- 
ple). However, the information they pro- 
vide is priceless. 

CR: What's your philosophy on non-wine 
item selection? 

CdC: We do about 18% of sales in non- 
wine merchandise. But as Sonoma 
County is getting more restrictive, we’re 
being more careful about what we carry. 
Non-wine items must be wine acces- 
sories, such as cork pullers and logo 
glasses. All food items and logo clothing 
are proprietary with the Kenwood logo. I 
can tell you that food items have come 
on really strong in the past year. 
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CR: Speaking of food, what about your 
program of providing small complimentary 
portions of food items for tasting with wine 
on the weekends from noon to 4PM? 

CdC: I’m proud of that because it’s 
something I created. I’m surprised more 
wineries don’t have such programs. We 
started it as a way to sell a slow-moving 
dessert wine, and it worked so well that 
we expanded it to include other wines. 
During the summer, we offer sorbets. We 
have a strawberry sorbet that pairs well 
with our Chardonnay and a vegetable 
paté that complements our Cabernet 
Sauvignon. This program boosts sales 
and increases customer satisfaction. 

CR: Years ago, I attended your seminar in 
which you recommended that pourers ask 
open-ended questions? Is that still a focus? 

CdC: That’s an exceptional sales tech- 
nique. It draws customers out and helps 
make it easier to guide their selections. 
You want pourers to ask who, what, 
where, when, why, and how questions 
instead of questions that call for a 
“yes/no” response. 

CR: What about distribution of coupons to 
Kenwood winery tour participants? 

CdC: We offer impromptu tours three 


Visitor Center 
esources 


ya Decaluise you Te not 
just selling wine, you’re 
also selling memories. 


Complete visitor center and 
direct mail startup 
or fine-tuning 
of existing programs. 


Craig Root & 
Associates 


744 Sunnyside Rd. 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Phone: (707) 963-7589 
Fax: (707) 963-6009 
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times daily and give a coupon, good that 
day only, to people who take a tour. The 
coupon gives them a 20% discount 
incentive to buy our wine and gives us 
an opportunity to show off our winery. 
Equally as important, it helps sales! 

CR: Could you discuss the Women for 
WineSense seminar coming this May? 

CdC: Eileen Fredrikson, of Gomberg, 
Fredrikson & Associates in San Fran- 
cisco, is the chairwoman. With her 
involvement, this has become a really 
powerful conference. It’s May 14-16 at 
the Cliff Hotel in Shell Beach, near San 
Luis Obispo. The theme is: “America’s 
Table,” so we'll cover everything from 
White House wine service to third and 
fourth generation wine families and 
antique glassware and table service. 
We'll even have a food anthropologist 
there. Plus, we have a great lineup of 
guest speakers. 

CR: I always like to close my interview 
with a humorous anecdote. Do you have a 
story to share after 14 years in the business? 

CdC: When I was a new manager, I 


thought it would be fun to color one of 
the white wines green on St. Patrick’s 
Day. I chose the Gewurztraminer, 
because it came in a brown hock bottle, 
so you couldn’t see the contents. | 
expected laughter or shock or some great 
reaction from the tasting room cus- 
tomers. Around noon, the first visitors to 
request the Gewurztraminer arrived, 
and I poured the green liquid into their 
glasses. Instead of laughter or shock, I 
got absolutely no reaction at all from 
them. I mean nothing! I couldn’t believe 
it, until I found out these visitors had 
never been wine tasting before and had 
never tasted a Gewurztraminer at all. 
That ended my prankster days. « 

Watch for future articles in this series. If 
you have comments or suggestions, call 
Craig Root at 707/963-7589. 

Craig Root is a 26-year veteran of the wine 
and hospitality business, including 15 years at 
Beaulieu Vineyard. He has worked in all capac- 
ities at hospitality centers, primarily as man- 
ager. For the past four years, he has served as a 
consultant for visitor centers through his own 
company, Craig Root & Associates. 
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WINE AWAY 


Wine Away is a red wine stain 
remover designed to make red wine 
stains disappear! It is eclectically pack- 
aged in sleek 120z. and 2o0z. bottles. Each 
case comes with a colorful table tent, and 
informative question and answer sheets. 
Wine Away effectively removes other 


red stains such as fruit punch, blood, and 
red sauces. Wine Away makes red wine 
mistakes easy to erase — a must-have for 
wine connoisseurs. 

For more information, contact: 

Evergreen Labs, Inc. 

PO Box 2609, Walla Walla, WA 99362 

tel: 888/946-3292; fax: 509/522-0351 


GALLERY RECORDS 


Gallery Records introduces Vintage 
Selections, a special collection of thir- 
teen instrumental tracks crafted around 
a wine-tasting theme. 


Already available for sale in over 40 
winery tasting rooms across the U.S. 
and Mexico, including such notable 
wineries as: Glen Ellen, Silver Oak, 
Sutter Home, Fetzer, V. Sattui, and 
Kendall-Jackson, this unique recording 
is a perfect addition to any tasting 
room/gift shop. 

The top-of-the-line interactive CD lis- 
tening station display (see photo) is 
available at no charge to qualified 
wineries. However, many wineries 
simply display the CDs and cassettes in 
Gallery Record’s custom crate without 


the CD listening station. Whatever 
your needs may be, Gallery is com- 
pletely flexible and offers a variety of 
display options. 

Gallery encourages wineries of all 
sizes to call and take advantage of this 
proven new profit center. There are no 
minimum order requirements, and 
shipping is free on your first order. 

“T would just like to give a thumbs- 
up to Gallery Records and its Vintage 
Selections CD. It’s one of the finest col- 
lections of music I have heard. I would 
highly recommend it to other winery 
tasting rooms.” Cherie L. Fontaine, 
supervisor, Glen Ellen Winery tasting 
room. 

For more information, contact: 

Gallery Records 

1010 B St., Ste. 425, San Rafael, CA 94901 
tel: 415/256-1440; fax: 415/256-1444 


PRIVATE PRESERVE 

PRIVATE PRESERVE inert gas aerosol 
wine preserver is the original product in 
this category (est. 1986)! PRIVATE PRE- 
SERVE saves open bottles of wine and 
related beverages using the same nitro- 
gen/carbon dioxide/argon gases (in a 
special blend) used to produce and bot- 
tle them in the first place. Used and sold 
by the finest wineries in America and the 
world, PRIVATE PRESERVE is the main- 
stay of wine-by-the-glass programs in 
restaurants worldwide. 

Opened wines have been success- 
fully protected for weeks, months, and 
even more than two years with PRI- 
VATE PRESERVE. The company pio- 
neered the concept, which has been the 
product of choice for such outstanding 
wineries as Robert Mondavi, Opus 
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SPENED WINE @ 


Hetely SAFE 
5 Blanket 


One, Beaulieu Vineyards, Beringer, Iron 
Horse, Matanzas Creek, Duckhorn, and 
others. 

Unlike vacuum devices, PRIVATE 
PRESERVE retains the wine’s bouquet. 
It displaces oxygen in the new head- 
space of opened bottles (unlike vacu- 
ums), offering the most complete pro- 
tection on the planet. Great for port, 
sherry, aged brandy/Cognac, single 
malts, sake, oils, and vinegars. 

For $9.95 SRP, each can of PRIVATE 
PRESERVE provides 120 uses. Key- 
stone markup, free shipping, environ- 
mentally safe, and recyclable. 

For more information, contact: 

PRIVATE PRESERVE 

PO Box 2841, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-4258; fax: 707/252-8935 


CRAIG ROOT & ASSOCIATES 


Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase prof- 
its and enhance the visitor experience. 
Remember — you are not just selling 
wine — you are selling memories. An 
entertaining and informative visit to a 
visitor center stays in the consumer’s 
mind long after more expensive adver- 
tising has faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, Domaine Carneros, Handley 
Cellars, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Jelly Belly Candy Co., 
Fess Parker Winery, Franciscan 
Vineyards, Freemark Abbey Winery, 
Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, Kenwood 
Vineyards, V. Sattui Winery, St. Clement 
Vineyards, Stag’s Leap, Tra Vigne 
Restaurant, Vichon Winery, Wilson- 
Daniels Ltd., and Zaca Mesa Winery. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
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cover several areas of visitor center per- 
formance: 

1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(cost control, hiring strategies, tasting 
logistics, tour creation, ambiance and 
display, visitor flow, and _ retail 
room/cash register setup). 

2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1. Including helping 
staff develop strategies for more effec- 
tive tour guide skills, such as voice and 
delivery — through videotape assess- 
ment. 

3. Direct mail programs (from start- 
up to fine-tuning an existing program). 

4. Trade relations: How to achieve 
better results with your VIP buyers. 

5. Audiovisual presentations (video 
and/or multimedia). 

6. Special events coordination 
(catering, entertainment, decorations, 
and event themes). 

For more information, contact: 

Visitor Management Resources 

Craig Root & Associates 

744 Sunnyside Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-6009 


THE WINE APPRECIATION GUILD 


The Wine Appreciation Guild 
(W.A.G.) is celebrating its 25th year of 
serving winery tasting rooms as a lead- 
ing wholesale supplier of imprinted 
corkscrews, openers, glassware, wine 
accessories, books, posters, and unique 
gift items. 

W.A.G. is a one-stop source for more 
than 300 wine-related items and more 
than 1,000 books, videos, and even CD- 
ROMs. W.A.G. is known for its custom 
wine-display systems built of redwood 
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or pine and its Modularack™ wine 
racks. A complete showroom is conve- 
niently located near the San Francisco 
Airport, off Highway 101 at the Grand 
Avenue exit. 

W.A.G. also designs custom market- 
ing programs for wineries and is now 
the exclusive distributor of St. George 
Crystal, VINDEL™ professional wine 
glasses, Laguiole’ corkscrews and cut- 
lery, Waiters’-Friend™ Super profes- 
sional corkscrews, Substancia cork 
pullers, Stabilia® wine rack systems, 
and many award-winning wine books, 
such as: Rhone Renaissance, by 
Remington Norman; Napa Wine, by 
Charles Sullivan; Wine Chemistry, by 
Yair Margalit; University Wine Course, 
by Marian Baldy; Commonsense Book of 
Wine, by Leon D. Adams; French 
Paradox, by Gene Ford; Wine-Growers 
Guide, by Philip M. Wagner; 
Encyclopedia of Champagne and Sparkling 
Wine, by Tom Stevenson; and more. 

For more information, contact: 

The Wine Appreciation Guild 

California Sales Manager: Frederique Morgan 

New York Sales Manager: Ray Pompillo 

President: Donna Bottrell 

Showroom: 360 Swift Ave., Unit 30 

S. San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/231-9463; fax: 650/866-3513; 

e-mail: wineguild@aol.com 
PLEASE SEE WINE APPRECIATION GUILD AD. PAGE 15. 


CALIFORNIA GLASS 


California Glass Company and _ its 
affiliates offer a wide variety of glass- 
ware, screened and unscreened, for 
tasting rooms and gift packs. Repre- 
senting mainly Libbey, Durand, and 
Royal Leerdam glass producers, 
California Glass also sources glassware 
from other manufacturers to provide 
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the largest selection of shapes and sizes 
as well as price ranges. 

California Glass can custom decorate 
glasses, decanters, or mugs for tasting 
rooms or special events with perma- 
nent, fired enamel designs which are 
dishwasher safe. The minimum order is 
24 dozen with a $60 screen charge for 
new art work and a lead time of four 
weeks. One of the best selling retail 
items, as well as a necessity for serving, 
glassware is an integral part of any tast- 
ing room. 

California Glass also supplies ISTT 
transit-approved shippers, such as Ship 
and Store™ and Prancer™, to protect 
your wine and glassware. 

For more than 70 years, California 
Glass has built its reputation and client 
relationships on service, performance, 
reliability, and integrity. Now and in 
the future, look to California Glass for 
superior service and products. 

For more information, contact: 

California Glass Company (CA) 

tel: 510/635-7700; fax: 510/638-7616 

Karen Stanley, ext. 162 

Elsa Kennedy, ext. 110 

Marc Christensen, ext. 178 

Siobhan Moroney, ext. 174 

Pacific Coast Container, Inc. (WA) 

tel: 360/892-3451; fax: 360/892-4955 

Bernadine Petays, ext. 14 

Dee Newburm, ext. 23 

Carlen Company, L.L.C (CO) 

tel: 303/730-2501; fax: 303/730-2923 

Carol Frey or Luanne Heronema 

Columbia Packaging, Inc. 

(British Columbia) 

Larry West, tel: 604/460-1300 

Calvin Cane, tel: 604/460-1360, 

fax: 604/460-1390 


FRANMARA, INC, 


Franmara, Inc., presents one of the 
most comprehensive collections of pro- 
fessional corkscrews and cork removers 
available today. Franmara has been set- 
ting the standard for quality in waiter’s 
corkscrews for over 20 years. 

Custom hot stamping, pad printing, 
and laser engraving are all performed 
in house. The Boomerang (see photo) is 
a popular new introduction, and sev- 
eral other new and exciting waiter’s 
corkscrews will be introduced in 1998. 
Among them are the California-made 
Capitano with an extended handle and 
the Capitano Wood with handles in 
oak, maple, and winewood, which can 
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all be laser engraved. Also new are the 
Puigpull system, a waiter corkscrew 
that works like a car jack, and the tradi- 
tional Chateau Laguiole  waiter’s 
corkscrew. 

Another 1998 release will be the 
King’s Corkscrew, a_ hand-crafted 
reproduction of an 18th century 
English corkscrew featuring a rack and 
pinion. The reasonably priced, profes- 
sional Dion Uncorking Machine is a 
new sturdy bench-mounted machine. 

Wine accessories available from 
Franmara include the hardwood 
Cellarmaster’s Wine Bottle Peppermill, 
which can be custom laser engraved or 
personalized. The terra cotta Tuscan 
bottle cooler is another popular laser- 
engravable item, and popularly priced 
Venetian glass decanters are available 
in many innovative shapes. 

For more information, contact: 

Franmara, Inc. 

560 Work St., Salinas, CA 93901 

tel: 408/422-4000; fax: 408/422-7000 


GRAPE IMPRESSIONS 


Grape Impressions is your best 
source for a large selection of infant and 
adult wine-oriented novelty t-shirts. 
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Many tasting room managers report 
that novelty t-shirts are among their 
best selling and most profitable non- 
wine items. 

Grape Impressions offers the latest 
styles in polos, sweatshirts, aprons, 
caps, and other unique merchandise 
ready to be embroidered or screen- 
printed with your logo. 

For more information, or to visit the showroom, 

contact: 

Grape Impressions 

995 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-1177; fax: 707/963-8747 


BAKER ART PEWTER 


Handcrafted in California of lead- 
free pewter, these exquisite wine 
glasses and wine accessories are mod- 
ern-day heirlooms. Each wine glass 
stem is individually cast and available 
ina 6.5 oz. flute, an 8 oz. white wine, or 
a 13 oz. red wine. Matching grape motif 
coasters, stoppers, and other acces- 
sories are available. 
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Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
The Wine Appreciation Guild. 

For more information, contact: 

The Wine Appreciation Guild 

360 Swift Ave., S. San Francisco, 94080 

tel: 800/231-9463; fax: 650/866-3513 


ST. GEORGE CRYSTAL 


Fine 24% lead crystal wine glasses, 
American-made with Old World crafts- 
manship to satisfy the most discriminat- 
ing wine-taster. Featured is the popular 
Institut National d’ Appellation d’Ori- 
gine official tasting glass. Also available 
are the “University” chimney-shaped 
tasting glass (9 oz.) and the new VIN- 
DEL™ Super Professional connoisseur’s 
glass (16 o2z.). 

Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
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handcrafted to the highest of standards 
since 1880. Handles are of cow horn or 
rosewood. Laguiole corkscrews could 
be used everyday with delight and 
passed on with pride as an heirloom. 

Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
The Wine Appreciation Guild. 

For more information, contact: 

The Wine Appreciation Guild 

360 Swift Ave., S. San Francisco, 94080 

tel: 800/231-9463; fax: 650/866-3513 


MAY/JUNE 
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Manufactured in south-central 


For more information, contact: 


The Wine Appreciation Guild France, Laguiole corkscrews have a 
360 Swift Ave., S. San Francisco, 94080 long-standing reputation for quality. SUPP LIES 
tel: 800/231-9463; fax: 650/866-3513 These elegant, openers have been 


BARREL BULLOERS 
Your Full-Service Cooperage 


Distributor for TONNELLERIE SU pchine 


French oak barrels 


Distributor for BUDAPESTI KADAR 


“Authentic” Hungarian oak barrels. 
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y, Exclusive router-cut shaving method with oak fire 


a 
ee /earea certified Oregon nursery, retoasting. 
producing premium grafted grapevines 
and self-rooted plants for sale. We strive to A complete line of barrel maintenance and cooperage 
surpass the highest standards in the industry supplies. 


today. We have a fine selection of both 
certified and non-certified material ready for 


- ProxyClean concentrated cleaner. 

- Premium silicone bungs in solid 
and recessed styles 

- Toasted oak chips in American, 

“State of the art” propagation facility French and Oregon oak. 


Dormant and green-growing 


your vineyard. 


Excellent selection of hard to find Dijon 
clones of Pinot Noir and Chardonnay 
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80854 Territorial Rd. » Eugene, OR 97405 St. Helena, CA 94574 
Tel. (541) 942-9875 + Fax (541) 942-9867 Call for our new catalog 
Toll Free 1-800-884-4441 Nationwide West Coast 


707-942-4291 * 800-365-8231 
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SMART VITICULTURE 


Vineyard irrigation breakthrough? 


PARTIAL 
ROOT-ZONE DRYING 


Experienced vignerons know that irrigation control is a key fac- 
tor to growing quality winegrapes, especially for red wine. 
There is nothing quite like a little bit of water stress to hasten 
early ripening and provide better quality wine. 

But this is not always so easy to achieve. Too much water 
stress and photosynthesis slows or stops, and leaves may 
even fall from the vine. While some reduction in berry size 
is universally considered desirable, how can one achieve 
this without a substantial yield loss? Also, while vigor con- 
trol by water stress is widely acknowledged, it is often only 
achieved at the expense of significant yield loss. 

I have observed many vineyards around the world with a 
reputation for ultra premium red wine quality. One feature they 
seem to have in common is that shoots initially grow well, then 
stop at about three foot in length, with about 15 to 20 nodes. It 
seems that water stress has stopped the activity of the growing 
tip somewhere between fruit set and veraison. Yet the vines do 
not seem to show severe water stress later in the season. 

What causes these effects? I think the answer to this question 
may be found in exciting new research work in Australia, which 
is now already in the early stages of commercial evaluation. The 
technique is called “Partial Root Zone Drying” (PRD). 


Background research 

Researchers have known for some time that when part of 
a plant’s root system starts to dry, a “signal” is sent to the 
top of the plant that drought may be approaching and veg- 
etative growth stops. 

Some of the early work in this aspect of vine physiology was 
done by the Australian scientist Dr. Brian Loveys and German 
scientist Dr. Helmut During who discovered they could control 
leaf growth by drying part of the root system. Further studies 
by During found evidence of a plant hormone which moved 
from the drying roots to the shoot. The likely candidate was 
abscisic acid, commonly called ABA. Scientists were aware that 
the hormone ABA caused stomates on the vine leaf to close, 
inhibiting water loss by transpiration. 

In 1991, Loveys and viticultural scientist Dr. Peter Dry began 
to investigate this further and determine any possible commer- 
cial applications. They wondered if partial root zone drying 
might provide a technique to reduce vigor without the normal 
corresponding loss in yield. Vigor control is desirable from 
many points of view, with the prospects of better vine lente 
and yield, reduced disease pressure, and © 
improved wine quality. 


Let the experiments begin 

The two scientists employed some clever 
experimental techniques which eventually led 
directly to the commercial technique. Faced 
with the question of how to dry only part of the 


root system, they cut cuttings longitudinally at To inane valves serve one vine row 
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f the base. Each half developed a separate root sys- 
tem which could be put into different pots. The 
two pots could then be watered separately, using 
the so-called “split root” technique. 

In many experiments on the resulting vines with split 
root systems, vines with both halves watered well were 
compared to those where one half was watered well but the 
other half was allowed to dry. The results were magical. As 
one half dried out, shoot growth slowed down and the 
stomata began to close. However, and surprisingly, this 
effect was transient. Though the stress continued in part of 
the root system, the shoot growth rate recovered. It seemed 
as if this temporary reduction in shoot growth might be the 
plant’s first line of defense against water stress, but other 
strategies would be invoked if the stress persisted. 

Pot trials soon gave way to field experiments. Test vines were 
Cabernet Sauvignon grafted to Ramsey rootstock planted in 
1991. The first year of fruiting was 1993. The climate in the 
Adelaide region is Mediterranean, with warm to hot, dry sum- 
mers. Initially, field vines were developed with their root sys- 
tems separated in two by a vertical sheet of plastic. Each side of 
the vine was irrigated by a separate dripper system, so water 
could be applied independently to each half. 

To maintain the maximum effectiveness and avoid the 
transient effects, the two root systems were alternated as 
“drying” or “wet.” They were compared to vines with both 
sides kept wet over the period from fruit-set until harvest. 
There were about six root-zone drying cycles in this period, 
each of about two weeks duration. Over the growing sea- 
son, the vines treated with PRD received about 40% less 
water than fully watered vines. 

The field trial results were as exciting as those from the pot tri- 
als. Pruning weights were decreased by 30% due to shorter 
shoots, but with no loss in yield. Internode length was not 
affected, but internode number was. In other words, the shoots 
stopped growing sooner. Vine leaf area was reduced, especially 
for lateral leaf area, by 40%. The trial demonstrated that vine 
vigor could be controlled in the field, as in the pot trial. 

Because of less shoot growth, the canopy was more open 
and bunch exposure was improved by 170%! The PRD vines 
were more efficient at water use, with a 46% increase in 
yield per unit water applied. 

The PRD vines were harvested one week earlier than the 
irrigated control, with the same sugar concentration. For all 
parameters tested, fruit quality was improved. Color was 
greater by 45%, as were phenols and glycosyl-glucose. 
Acidity was increased, and pH lowered. Berry weight was 
the same for both treatments, which makes one wonder if 
the beneficial effects of small berries might not be over- 
emphasized in many discussions. 


“—§ Commercial implications 

= It could be that a form of PRD occurs in some 
vineyards naturally. Imagine a vine with a deep 
root system, say six feet or more. As the top soil 
dries out during the summer, it is only the roots 
at depth in wet soil which supply water. Such 
effects have been noted in studies of the classic 
vineyards of Bordeaux, and French researchers 
have suggested this is a key factor in “terroir” 
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3 effects which are known to contribute to quality. 

Similar effects have been observed in some deep North 
Coast California soils. (See “Water management in 
California’s North Coast,” PWV, March/ April 1995, pp. 39- 
48.) However, these effects of soils drying down a vertical 
profile probably do not result in to the same degree of water 
status control as with the development of two discrete root 
systems in a horizontal plane described here. 

Is PRD the same as withholding irrigation? The researchers 
Loveys and Dry think not. Halving the amount of water 
applied will not likely produce the same result as with PRD, 
they say, although PRD-vines do behave in some ways as if 
they were water-stressed. For example, PRD vines show no 
measurable response in plant water stress, determined by leaf 
water potential. This invariably will happen with a significant 
irrigation reduction. 

In addition, berry weight is not affected by PRD, and this 
yield component is often the most sensitive to late season water 
stress. Also, with conventional water stress, internode length is 
affected, whereas with PRD, it is internode number which is 
reduced. Further, with PRD, there is only a small alteration in 
stomatal resistance to water vapor flow, whereas for vines suf- 
fering severe water stress, the stomata may completely close. 
These arguments seem convincing. 

Currentiy, there are commercial PRD-trials under way in 
Australia. How does one set up an irrigation system for PRD? 
It is quite easy, as one can effectively install two drip irrigation 
lines per row of vines, each with a separate control. If the drip- 
pers on the two lines are separated, then it is easy enough to 
establish a “wet” root zone distinct from a “dry” one for each 
vine. The two dripper systems can be separated down the row 
with one side of the vine being watered, the other not. 
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Buried drip systems can be also installed on either side of 
the row, and again there can be distinctly separate “wet” and 
“dry” zones. For both systems, the capital costs will be 
increased and almost doubled, since both lateral lines and 
sub-mains need to be duplicated. 


Conclusion 

Time will tell if this development is as important as I judge it 
to be. My assessment is that these researchers have discovered 
a key element of the “terroir” effect, and that this work offers an 
important new approach to the study of soil/water effects on 
wine quality. It also appears to offer vignerons the opportunity 
to control vigor and improve wine quality without reducing 
yield. The method promises substantial water savings which 
can be economically very worthwhile. 

To practice PRD requires a more elaborate and expensive irri- 
gation system, and also requires careful soil moisture measure- 
ment and control. On balance, I think the system appears to be 
one of the most exciting developments of recent decades, and it 
will offer the committed vigneron yet another management tool 
in the pursuit of wine quality. a 

Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international viticul- 
tural consultant. You can reach him in Australia by fax at 011-61-2-6584- 
0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit his home page at 


www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America frequently and can be contacted 
at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, tel: 707/838-3115. 


CORRECTION 
Apologies from the publisher and the author to 


Bruce Reisch of Geneva, NY, who was misidentified 
as Bill Reisch in the Jan.-Feb.’98, Smart Viticulture column, pg. 111. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I find a number of points of disagreement with Dr. Richard 
Smart’s column on Chardonel (Jan/Feb-1998). Suggesting 
Chardonel as a replacement for Chardonnay is nonsensical 
except in locations where Chardonnay cannot be profitably 
grown. It is a substitute for Seyval, not Chardonnay. As far as 
the name goes, why not just really confuse the consumer and 
name it Chardonney. 

My intention is not to denigrate Chardonel as a cultivar. In 
fact, I believe it to be an outstanding hybrid white cultivar 
when grown on appropriate sites. Many growers throughout 
the mid-Atlantic region have not been very successful grow- 
ing it due to various problems. The worst of which appears to 
be it’s susceptibility to grape root borer. 

It is reasonably likely that widespread planting of fungus- 
tolerant cultivars grown with little or no fungicide treatment 
will just select for resistance-breaking organisms, so to try to 
substitute inherent plant resistance for fungicides may not 
work in the long run. Fungicides are becoming more and 
more environmentally benign as research on new products 
continues. 

Last but not least, what will the grower in vinifera-growing 
regions that planted Chardonel do when genetically-manipu- 
lated Chardonnay (resistance-breaking organisms could 


destroy the value of these also) with disease-resistance is avail- 
able? I feel that genetically-altered cultivars will be patented 
and marketed under their current cultivar name because it is in 
the interest of all researchers and businesses involved to do so, 
and there is precedent (at least in the U.S.). We already market 
genetically-altered clones under the same name, they just 
haven't been altered in man’s laboratory, only nature’s. We have 
botrytis-resistant selections of many cultivars available, for 
instance, but it was due to natural selection. 

Dr. Smart also suggests that many winegrowing regions 
grow up when they move to vinifera plantings. Is he then 
suggesting a step backward? He also suggests that more 
American species breeding is going on in other countries 
which is most likely completely false. The disbanded pro- 
grams he mentioned were not doing enough to matter. The 
resurrected program in Minnesota has released Frontenac 
and more will hopefully be coming along. The program at 
Geneva, NY, is strong. 

There is also a small but intense group of private breeders 
working to make grapes suited for every locale and climate in 
the U.S. Make no mistake, in the future more and more 
regions will be planting the successes of private breeders. 

Ike Kerschner, 

Mica Ridge Vineyard, Coatesville, PA 


Letters continue on page 62 
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LETTERS (continued) 


DR. SMART RESPONDS: 

I am grateful to Ike Kerschner for his thoughtful letter. He 
raises interesting points, which I will reply to in turn. 

I cannot agree with his assertion that I suggested Chardonel 
as a replacement for Chardonnay. What I did suggest was that 
Chardonel might be evaluated on the West Coast for pest and 
disease tolerance (mildew, Botrytis, phylloxera ) and for win- 
ter cold tolerance. We may find that, like its noble parent 
Chardonnay, Chardonel performs well from a yield and qual- 
ity viewpoint across a range of climates, cool to warm and 
even hot. 

I am not sure that widespread planting of disease-tolerant 
varieties will lead to selection of resistance-breaking organ- 
isms, as happens with fungicides. If that were the case, there 
might be super-virulent strains of some diseases lurking in 
the eastern U.S., where so many native vines are present. 

Mr. Kirschner’s comments about naming of genetically- 
manipulated plants as clones rather than new varieties is of 
interest. Perhaps some of the scientists working in this area 
could comment on this most important issue. 

As I understand it, naming is an important part of patent 
protection so that scientists can collect their royalties on prop- 
agation. 

I am interested that Mr. Kershner refutes my allegation that 
it is likely more vine breeding is taking place outside than 
within the U.S., and wonder what is his proof. American 
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23'™4 Annual Meeting e July 22 - 24, 1998 
Crowne Flaza Hotel Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Issues in Sparkling Wine Production 
An International Symposium 
July 22 - 23, *98 


¢ National and International speakers 
discussing enological and viticultural aspects 
world wide, with commercial and research 
tastings. 

e TRADE SHOW 

¢ Luncheon featuring regional cuisine matched 
with Sparkling wines. 


For registration and exhibitor information: Contact ASEV/Eastern Section, Ellen Harkness: 
urdue.edu 


Proceedings are now available from the 4" International Symposium on Cool Climate 
Viticulture & Enology on CDROM or Print. Contact ASEV/Eastern Section, Ellen Harkness: 
Phone: 765-494-6705; FAX: 765-494-7953; EMAIL: harkness@foodsci.purdue.edu 


Phone: 765-494-6704; FAX: 765-494-7953; EMAIL: harkness@toodsci. 
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species with their pest and disease tolerance have been 
widely used, but modern hybrids are very complex in their 
geneology, and currently selection is for wine quality along 
with acceptable levels of disease resistance. 

I am familar with the work of some private breeders and, 
like Mr. Kerschner, am optimistic that they will produce use- 
ful new varieties. 

Dr. Richard Smart 
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Technical Program 
July 23 - 24, °98 


¢ Research presentations in wine microbiology, 
flavor, processing, chemistry, vine AN ; : . 
physiology, disease control & more proficient in all areas of production, and should 


e Student paper and scholarship awards 


¢ Regional wine showcase - featuring major 
winegrowing areas in the Eastern U.S. 
¢ Sparkling wine tasting & awards banquet 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easils 
outperforms its fir and 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment, Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
sour Valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


redwood ancestors. 
The Boswell bung puts a 
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For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


The Hogue Cellars, a Washington state winery 
producing 350,000 cases from over 10 premium 
grape varieties, has immediate openings for three 
positions: enologist, cellar manager, and bottling 
supervisor. 

Enologist: Responsibilities will include commu- 
nicating and monitoring winemaking functions 
in the cellar, monitoring experiments, assisting in 
cellar worker training, and developing and 
updating cellar procedures. Applicants must 
have a four-year degree in enology or related 
field, at least one-year wine experience, and 
good written and oral communication skills. 
Cellar Manager: Responsibilities will include 
overseeing daily cellar activities, developing cel- 
ar programs and employee training, scheduling 
work and personnel, and assisting in perfor- 
mance evaluations. Applicants must have a min- 
imum of five years winery experience and be 
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have a minimum of three years supervisory expe- 
rience with the ability to train and develop staff. 
Requirements include a high school education, 
basic math and computer skills, and good team 
and people skills. 

Bottling Supervisor: Responsibilities will include 
supervising the daily bottling operation, main- 
taining equipment, training employees, schedul- 
ing work and personnel, and managing bottling 
supply inventories. Applicants should have a 
minimum of three years supervisory experience 
and must have demonstrated the ability to train 
and develop staff. Requirements include a high 
school education and basic math, computer, 
forklift, and people skills. 

The Hogue Cellars is an equal opportunity 
employer. Send resumes and salary requirements 
to: General Manager, The Hogue Cellars, PO Box 
31, Prosser, WA 99350. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT STUDYING GREATER ROLE IN 

MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SLUDGES 

Historically, federal law has governed the disposition of waste 
industrial sludges (“sludge” is loosely defined as a liquid or semi- 
liquid mixture of waste materials that are the by-product of indus- 
trial processing with little or no salvage or recycling value). The 
U.S. Resource Conservation & Recovery Act (RCRA) of 1976 stip- 
ulates the handling and disposal of waste sludges.’ 

The California Integrated Waste Management Board (CIWMB) 
issued a memorandum in December 1997, which suggests that, dur- 
ing a series of public hearings to be held in 1998, the CIWMB might 
frame regulations that could address the disposition of industrial 
sludges from a purely California perspective. 

How these regulations might affect the wine industry [Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) #2084], or even if they would 
address wineries at all is not clear. Current California wine indus- 
try practice is for composting pomace at a permitted facility or 
incorporating stems and lees and possibly pomace into vineyard 
soils, where feasible. 

It does not appear that another level of government intervention 
would benefit what is already an economically and environmentally 
sound method of winery solids disposal. This large volume of agri- 
cultural waste also represents materials that can be diverted from 
the state's sanitary landfills if the current practice of in-vineyard 
soil incorporation and/or composting is continued. Current statutes 
require all counties in the state to reduce the volume of waste to 
landfills by 50% by year 2000. 

Wineries wishing to express their opinions on proposed winery 
processing residual solids regulations should respond by letter or 
e-mail to: 

Michael B. Wochnick 

Remediation, Closure and Technical Services Branch. 

Permitting & Enforcement Division CIWMB 

8800 Cal Center Drive 

Sacramento, CA 95826 

e-mail: mwochnic@ciwmb.ca.gov 


Glycol chillers, 
cooling towers, and 
brine discharges 


Nature of the Problem 

A previous PWV Winery Water & Waste column (Jan/Feb 
1995) discussed brine discharges from ion-exchange water 
softeners and their possible effects on septic tank perfor- 
mance. Saline water is also discharged by winery glycol 
chiller systems. In these systems, the refrigerant condensation 
method of choice is a heat exchanger (evaporative con- 
densers, cooling towers) that uses evaporative cooling of 
water to condense the refrigerant gas. 

Evaporative condensers are often the system selected, 
because capital and operating costs are lower than air- 
cooled condensers.’ Also the moderate humidity that pre- 
vails most of the year in California’s Mediterranean climate 
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makes the evaporative coolers thermodynami- 
cally efficient. 
In my experience, glycol chiller systems in the 
40-ton range installed in a number of California 
wineries that have evaporative water cooling subsystems for 
refrigerant condensation, generally have saline discharges in 
the order of four to six gallons per minute with salinities in 
the high range from 600 to 1,100 mg/L, Total Dissolved Solids 
(TDS). Thus, on a 24-hour basis, the volume of salt-laden 
water from a 40-ton capacity chiller system could be signifi- 
cant at 7,200 gallons per day. 

Because excessive salinity can impair the beneficial uses of 
both ground and surface waters (domestic/culinary, indus- 
trial/commercial, and agricultural) responsible public agen- 
cies are mindful of the disposition of these potentially signif- 
icant salt loadings. 


Waste discharge implications 

Nearly all states have developed model wastewater man- 
agement plans to identify beneficial uses of groundwater and 
surface waters and to establish chemical and bacteriological 
standards and limits to be maintained. In California, the 
wastewater management programs are called “Basin Plans” 
because of the convenient subdivision of the gross state land 
areas into hydrologic units whose limits follow watershed 
and groundwater basin boundaries. 

For example, the Upper Salinas River Basin prohibits any 
wastewater discharge with a salinity which would produce 
an increase in the groundwater baseline concentration of 400 
mg/L (ppm) TDS.’ TDS, by laboratory definition, is the 
equivalent of the weight of all non-filterable residue that 
would result if a one liter-sample of water was totally evapo- 
rated. By comparison, a one-liter sample of ocean water 
would contain about 35,000 mg/L (ppm) of inorganic salts.’ 

While total salt content is a relative measure of water use 
suitability, specific chemical ions, such as chloride, are also 
important in evaluating water resource impairment from any 
particular waste discharge. A winery’s brine discharge, then, 
will reflect the relative concentration of specific chemical ions 
of the raw water supply before cooling tower evaporative 
processes exert their concentrating effect. 

For any winery process wastewater system, where reason- 
ably good flow measurements are available for analysis and 
evaluation, it is possible to assess the effect of a brine discharge 
to the larger, principal wastestream and determine the approx- 
imate salt content and specific ion concentration of the blend. 

For example, there may be periods during the winery’s vini- 
fication cycle that would allow the commingling of brine and 
other winery waste flows, so that the resulting treated and 
reclaimed blend will not impair its potential for vineyard irri- 
gation or other beneficial uses. This latter condition might pre- 
vail during the crush cycle when daily water use for processing 
is at the maximum. It would also be the time when glycol chiller 
loadings would be at their highest operating level. 

The timing and sequencing of brine flows would have to be 
factored into the blending equation, because the cooling 
tower would discharge brine water on a 24-hour basis, while 
process wastewater production would cease at the end of an 
eight- to 10-hour work day. 
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Optional brine disposal plans 

If blending of cooling tower blow-down is not feasible due 
to the winery’s size, raw water chemistry, or wastewater dis- 
charge hydrography, then there are other environmentally 
and statutorily acceptable methods that can be explored. A 
laboratory analysis of the brine would be required to estab- 
lish a chemical profile. An interpretation of the results by a 
competent environmental engineer could establish a baseline 
of reclamation options that will or will not be technically 
sound. 

A. Confinement and Solar Evaporation 

Winery size and glycol chiller installed capacity may be 
such that only evaporation is feasible. Design of a shallow 
impoundment would have to consider a mass water balance 
approach that would include seasonal rainfall, so that con- 
finement to the chosen site could be ensured even under the 
most extreme hydrologic conditions. Like any open body of 
stored water (salinity not withstanding), some degree of pond 
management would have to be exercised to prevent nuisance 
organisms (mosquitoes and gnats) and aquatic flora from 
proliferating and creating an unwanted biomass that would 
produce odor and dissolved oxygen problems. 

B. Fire Protection 

Evaporative condenser discharge could also be the source 
for a ready supply of water to comply with the fire code inte- 
rior sprinklers and exterior hydrants, which mandates a sin- 
gle-purpose water supply. As in option “A” above, a carefully 
prepared hydraulic balance would be of primary importance 
to maintain the necessary fire flow storage volume without 
the necessity of by-passing the brine flows to either ground- 
water aquifers or surface waterways. 

C. Decorative Landscape Ponds and Water Amenities 

Closed cycle ponds, fountains, and artificial streams could 


utilize the brine for purely aesthetic purposes. Isolating the q 
closed cycle systems from the influence of naturally occurring 
rainfall and runoff and from additional salt-concentration 
from solar evaporation would be a challenge for a creative 
landscape architect. 

For wineries with limited space, a combination of two or 
more options might generate a workable scheme. 
Commingling of other reclaimed wastewaters and the atten- 
dant dilution potential that is created could also be applied to 
option “C.” If the winery’s raw water supply had a salt con- 
tent of such magnitude that the resulting brine from the cool- 
ing tower was excessively saline (TDS of 1,500 to 2,000 
mg/L), dilution with virgin water to lower salt concentration 
would be the only mitigation that would permit a landscape 
reuse scheme to succeed. 


Summary 

Other important management tasks associated with the 
operation of cooling towers, such as pH maintenance, control 
of biological growth, salt precipitation, and scaling of heat 
transfer surfaces are beyond the scope of this column. a 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


Making your point 
about prices 


It has been almost five years since we looked at how wineries 
can influence the shelf price of wine sold outside the tasting 
room. 

During that time, there has been much criticism from econo- 
mists and big business organizations of the antitrust rule pro- 
hibiting manufacturers from agreeing with wholesalers or 
retailers on the price the consumer will pay for the product. Last 
November, the Supreme Court dropped the lighter of the two 
resale price maintenance shoes, the one having to do with max- 
imum resale prices. 

The result is an important change in the law of resale pricing, 
one with potentially profound implications for price promotion 
programs and price positioning strategies. 

Because of the importance of resale price agreements for rela- 
tions with wholesalers, we should revisit the antitrust laws that 
make selling through independent intermediaries different 
from selling directly or by agents to consumers. 


Trade channels 

The three main ways to get wines on store shelves and 
restaurant wine lists are: 1) direct sales to accounts; 2) sales 
through an added tier, usually brokers or master distributors; 
and 3) sales to local distributors in the retailer’s market. To 
review their characteristics: 

1. Direct sales: Some states permit wineries located and 
licensed in the state to sell their wine directly to retail 
accounts. With few exceptions, however, states require out-of- 
state wineries to consign product shipped into the state to a 
local distributor. 

2. Four-tier systems: You can employ a broker or marketing 
firm to do your field representation while selling to whole- 
salers. Combine a clearing-only distributor (i.e., one who han- 
dles the title documents with the legal minimal of product han- 
dling) with a broker providing state of the art communications, 
and you have something with many of the advantages of direct 
sales. The added tier may or may not take ownership of (or as 
lawyers tend to put it, “take title to”) the wine. 

3. Three-tier systems: Shipping to a local distributor remains 
the norm. Many wineries will be customers for the full range of 
distributor services, including sales efforts, warehousing, and 
delivery. However, most states allow friendly wholesalers to 
order pre-sold wine for a specific retailer, opening the door to 
clearing-only cost reductions. In virtually all instances, the 
wholesaler takes title. 


Why the structure matters 

If the price point you are aiming at is the price at which 
your customer (or your customer’s customer) sells, serious 
antitrust issues arise. 

From an antitrust standpoint, the key question is whether the 
sale, whose price the winery wants to keep within a certain 
range, is made by the winery (whether directly or through an 
intermediary who does not take title) or by a customer who 
buys from the winery, assumes the inventory risks associated 
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with an independent business, and makes it liv- 

#) ing on the resale markup. The law limits price 

| agreements that can be made between the win- 

ery or its agent and the downstream indepen- 

dent reseller. For antitrust analysis, it doesn’t matter how 
many tiers there are. 

Unfortunately, as market forces spur development of sys- 
tems with more features of direct distribution, it is not always 
easy to determine for antitrust purposes when the down- 
stream reseller is a mere conduit versus an independent eco- 
nomic unit. Courts say that they look at the real economic 
relationships, not mere form. 

In reality, the form of the transaction may be an important 
factor in predicting the outcome of a case, but the technical 
wrinkles can produce non-obvious results. Thus, a threshold 
inquiry for the legal advisor is whether there is in the antitrust 
sense, a sale to the supplier’s customer. An antitrust sale can 
occur when the transaction is something other than sale (¢.g., 
consignment without taking title) under general commercial 
law; on the other hand, it may not occur even though there is an 
invoice, a check, and passage of title to the buyer. 


The fixings 

Most producers know that it is illegal to agree on (or “fix”) 
prices with a competitor. Fewer people are aware that any kind 
of agreement or understanding, whether friendly or coercive, 
between a supplier and a reseller that limits the reseller’s dis- 
cretion in setting prices risks the same antitrust violation. 

Until recently, agreements between a supplier and a whole- 
saler or retailer on resale pricing, whether minimum or maxi- 
mum, were all condemned as necessarily unlawful restraints of 
trade, no matter how benign their effects. They were, in the par- 
lance of antitrust law, per se illegal, and thus not subject to the 
defense of reasonableness. 

Since November 1997, some such agreements are analyzed 
under the “rule of reason,” rather than as per se violations. That 
does not mean that they are necessarily legal, only that it is pos- 
sible to establish their lawfulness by showing that they are a 
reasonable adjunct to a legitimate business transaction. 

If you have a marketing plan that requires some influence on 
resale prices, such as positioning your product at a specific price 
point on the retail shelf or effecting a temporary price reduction, 
you need a thorough examination of the antitrust implications 
before communicating the pricing requisites to your customers. 


The rule until now 

From a practical standpoint, the difference between a pro- 
gram that is per se illegal and one subject to the rule of reason is 
measured in willingness to risk having to prove reasonableness. 
One simply doesn’t engage in per se conduct, but whether to 
adopt a course of action that is equally illegal if a court thinks it 
unreasonable is a business decision. 

Much interesting detail omitted, the old rule was that the sup- 
plier could not engage in influencing the resale price by an 
agreement or “combination” (an elastic term in the statute) with 
the customer, whether the requirement were to raise it, to lower 
it, or to keep it the same. The usual term for the forbidden prac- 
tice is “resale price maintenance.” Some leeway was allowed in 
conditioning certain advertising benefits on charging the adver- 
tised price, but generally a winery or other seller could not cre- 
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ate any situation in which a trade buyer felt obligated to resell 
at anything other than the price she or he wanted to charge 
when reselling the product. 

Few legal requirements were more difficult to get across to 
practical business people than the per se resale price mainte- 
nance prohibition. Brand managers are supposed to come up 
with proper price positioning. Field sales people are supposed to 
convey that information to distributors, who in turn naturally 
will bargain with the supplier to get an adequate margin on the 
target price to retailer, and with the retailer to get the target shelf 
price. Chain stores naturally want the winery to tell them 
whether all the wholesalers in the area where the ad will run are 
going to be offering the same price. 

The lawyer’s lame response was that the resale price had to 
be influenced only by the cogency of the supplier’s recommen- 
dations, which the customer was free to accept or reject. At the 
close of the resale price discussion, the customer was supposed 
to feel entirely free to charge any price, but convinced that the 
recommended price made the most sense. 

Different rationales were offered for maximum resale price 
maintenance and for minimum resale price maintenance. The 
latter, which of course prohibits discounting, keeps prices 
higher. Many brands, particularly of luxury goods and high 
fashion, depend on an image that is incompatible with sale 
through discounters. They may be highly competitive, but they 
use factors other than price to compete. 

Antitrust law condemns agreements between suppliers 
and dealers not to resell a particular brand below the rec- 
ommended minimum, even though the consumer always 
has the remedy of buying a competing brand. The rationale 
is that the consumer nevertheless loses a valuable choice if 
one merchant has artificially high prices because of an 
agreement. (It was once also argued that the merchant lost 
a protected freedom by taking on the price-controlled 
brand, but that reasoning seldom appears nowadays.) 

Maximum resale price maintenance is another story. 
There the supplier’s objective is to prevent gouging or to 
get a sales boost from passing a price reduction down the 
line to the consumer. What antitrust theorists of the 1960s 
saw wrong in that is a potential for perpetuating monopo- 
lies by keeping dealer margins artificially low and thus 
deterring others from entering the market. There was also 
fear that in administering maximum resale price mainte- 
nance systems powerful companies might sneak in mini- 
mum resale price maintenance. 

In the 30 or more years maximum resale price mainte- 
nance has been categorized as per se illegal, no one has 
found a convincing instance of its having prevented any 
economic harm to anyone. In recent cases invalidating some 
kinds of price posting, many observers thought they fore- 
saw a disposition in the current Court to do away with judi- 
cial rules that hamper price reductions. 


If the charade is over, why are we afraid? 
Now the Supreme Court has said it out loud in State Oil Co. v. 
Kahn; resale price maintenance is no longer per se illegal. 
Interestingly, the supplier in the case had adopted not a 
straight resale price maintenance program (which was, after all, 
per se illegal at the time), but a round-Robin-Hood’s-barn rebate 
system that erased the dealer’s extra margin from raising prices 


above the recommended level. The Court said, in effect, “You 
didn’t fool us, but you didn’t have to, because you could 
have done it directly after all.” 

Does that mean wineries can now all stipulate as a condition 
of sale that distributors agree to charge no more than the speci- 
fied (formerly “recommended”) price? Not exactly. 

First, any “rule of reason” course of action that reduces com- 
petition between sellers of the same brand (as do most exclusive 
territory arrangements) has to be evaluated according to 
whether it promotes competition between brands. In business, 
facts vary subtly and infinitely, making it impossible to fashion 
a simple test applicable to every suppler-dealer relationship or 
to the same relationship at all times. 

If a maximum resale price maintenance agreement with a dis- 
tributor (which will ordinarily have to be something the dis- 
tributor wants, given the usual balance of bargaining power) 
ends up reducing competition between different brands, then 
the maximum resale price maintenance activity would be just as 
illegal as it was before State Oil. How the lower federal courts, 
which varied in their enthusiasm for the old law, will make that 
determination remains to be seen. 

Second, while maximum resale price maintenance programs 
are not likely to be challenged by enforcement agencies, they are 
potential issues in termination disputes with distributors. Even 
if they ultimately pass muster under the rule of reason, having 
to defend them increases the cost of litigation, which tends to 
jack up the settlement value. 

Third, although the Court’s interpretation of federal antitrust 
law is usually highly persuasive in interpretation of state 
antitrust law, it does not necessarily outweigh the complex of 
state statues and court decisions that may apply to a winery- 
distributor relationship. You still need careful legal analysis of 
any new program affecting resale prices under state law. 


How will it play out? 

The situation now reminds me of just after the GTE Sylvania 
case, Which also overruled a much-criticized earlier case when 
it permitted “vertical” (i.e, between buyer and seller, not 
between competitors) allocation of exclusive territories. 
Everyone was a bit slow to come out of the storm cellar, in case 
the apparent license to return to territorial allocation were less 
liberal than it appeared. A few years later, what had been terri- 
fyingly per se illegal seemed almost per se legal. 

Probably the cautious suppliers will not rush to establish 
maximum resale prices. Those that were going around the barn 
before will probably persist in that perambulation a bit longer. 
Nevertheless, I suspect that in the next few years we will see 
something like a replay of the GTE Sylvania story. 

Wineries preparing price-related marketing plans should not 
fail to consider whether maximum resale pricing provides an 
economic advantage. If it seems to, then discuss the issues thor- 
oughly with your legal adviser. Remember, though, maximum 
resale pricing works only as a purely vertical arrangement — no 
maximum (or any other kind) price understandings with your 
competitor. That is decidedly still no-no per se. 

As to whether the other shoe, minimum resale price mainte- 
nance, will also fall, |wouldn’t make any bets in the near future. 
Suppliers hoping for a State Oil result in an anti-discounting 
case had better ask themselves Dirty Harry’s trenchant ques- 
tion: “Do I feel lucky?” 
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THE WINE LAWYER — 


Note on Alternative Distribution 

In a previous Wine Lawyer column, I suggested the industry 
should support efforts to test the legality of trade barriers. 

Recently, I talked with beverage lawyer John Hinman, who 
has long been active in that area, for his read on litigation 
pending at press time. It seemed worth noting that in the four 
cases he mentioned, three were appeals or announced plans 
to appeal from lower court rulings. Especially if a state is a 
party, everyone involved in the case has to be in it for a long 
and expensive haul. A favorable ruling below may have no 
effect until the battle has been concluded (or, as some might 
view it, the dice rolled) in appellate litigation, whose time 
frames are often measured in years. 

The fourth case illustrates another point that isn’t always 
obvious at the support-gathering stage: Legal battles may be 
over procedural and jurisdictional issues, such as which court 
should hear the matter, who has standing to bring the action, 
and what remedies are appropriate. 

If you are the defendant, obtaining dismissal on technical 
grounds may be the best possible outcome, but onlookers who 
wanted a useful precedent may find that the result was no more 
than teaching their adversaries how to do it right the next time. 

Cautionary lessons from the early stages of court tests should 
not cause anyone to lose hope. They merely underscore the 
need for making a well-understood commitment going in. 

In a way, the most interesting lawsuit was the one that had 
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not been filed by a state prosecutor who had sting evidence of 
an illegal shipment. The teaching is that important gains can 
be made by quietly helping the decision makers of state gov- 
ernments see reason. 

Another noteworthy non-occurrence is ATF-action against a 
basic permit for unlawful interstate shipment. Industry 
Circular 96-3 in February 1997 advised wineries of a ruling by 
the Bureau to the effect that it would listen to state requests for 
enforcement assistance and evaluate them for action under fed- 
eral law on a case-by-case basis. The circular indicated it would 
respond only to transgressions with “some pronounced impact 
on the regulatory and/or criminal enforcement scheme” of the 
complaining state. As of press time, no actual or threatened 
federal enforcement action had been reported. 

Some have taken courage from the tone of the circular, 
which seems to recognize that the negative social policy 
implications of illegal shipment are trivial. However, the 
Bureau does put all permit holders on notice that by federal 
statute, the permit is held on condition of compliance with all 
federal laws related to wine and/or the 21st Amendment. 
That includes the Webb-Kenyon act, with its Elliott Ness 
approach to wine in interstate commerce. (By the way, Webb- 
Kenyon, which makes it a federal offense to ship wine con- 
trary to state law, is the statute the wholesalers were talking 
about amending to include a national distributor protection 
act. Sheesh.) Ea 
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by Jake Lorenzo 


IN HOT WATER 


Jake Lorenzo went to China. Sure, it was about 10 years ago, but 
China was an experience that you don’t forget. It was a pretty 
good gig; I handled security for a pair of Sonoma Valley wine- 
makers. They went, ostensibly, to give recommendations to a 
winemaking commune in Tsing Tao. 

The Chinese, who were desperate for foreign currency, real- 
ized that the Westerners combing their country looking for 
joint-venture deals refused to drink Chinese wine. The lead- 
ers of this particular commune figured that if they got 
California winemakers to teach them how to make wine that 
pleased Western palates from Chinese grapes, they could cor- 
ner the market and collect some serious foreign currency. 

Jake Lorenzo was invited along as security. Not that for- 
eigners need security in China. “Yes, sir,” the omnipresent 
guides would say, “China is a free country. We have nothing 
to hide. You may go anywhere you wish in China, but now 
we are going to the Great Wall.” 

It took the California winemakers a while to figure things 
out. It took Jake Lorenzo about five minutes. The winemakers 
thought that the Chinese were seriously interested in learning 
California winemaking techniques. They brought gifts: some 


technical books, some pruning shears, and even 

some double-yolked turkey eggs that they mis- 

takenly believed were highly prized by the 

Chinese. The Chinese, to my trained eye, obvi- 
ously believed the Californians to be millionaires. They were 
pretty direct in trying to get money commitments, so they 
could buy a new bottling line. 

The wonderful aspect of devious Chinese business dealings 
is that they all occur at banquets. We would spend the day 
touring a winery or visiting vineyards, but each evening we 
were treated to an ever-expanding banquet. 

Course after course of Chinese delicacies was served: a 
selection of cold meats, followed by a soup, the ubiquitous 
sea slugs, abalone, clams, and mussels. Various pork and 
chicken dishes were always followed by a whole fish course 
to represent the bounty of Chinese cuisine. Once we were 
served a whole pig’s foot; try eating that with chopsticks. 

Throughout the course of any banquet, three glasses sit in 
front of each participant. One is filled with beer, one with 
wine, and the last is filled with some distilled spirit made 
from sorghum. At various times through the course of the 
meal, guests stand to make elaborate toasts. Our government 
hosts, wearing their blue Mao jackets, would toast the wine- 
makers and drink the sorghum spirit. Jake Lorenzo and the 
winemakers would follow suit. 

This sorghum spirit smells and tastes like a dirty clothes 
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America Vespucio Norte 1052 ¢ Vitacura, Santiago, Chile * Telephone: 562.208.9209 © Fax: 562.207.5826 


Ciatti Europe, LLC. 
2 Rue Placentin * 34000, Montpellier France * Telephone: 33.467913535 © Fax: 33.467913536 
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a hamper. Immediately upon drinking the stuff, you begin to 
belch, and the flavor repeats itself. I quickly stepped in, 
pulling some fine California wines out of my backpack, pop- 
ping the corks and pouring into the wine glasses. From then 
on, we made our toasts using good California wine. 

You see, in China, verbal contracts are binding. So, our 
Chinese hosts were trying to get the California winemakers 
smashed, so they would agree to fund their new bottling 
line, and then they could send us on our way. Fortunately, 
we can out-drink the Chinese. 

When the host of the banquet gets too loaded, he spouts some 
special quote, which loosely translates to “Ollie Ollie Oxen 
Free.” From that time on, all business deals are off. Each night 
we would endure all the pointed questions about procuring 
bottling equipment, attempting to enlighten our hosts with 
winemaking specifics. “We are Chinese,” they would say. 
“We've been making wine for 2,000 years. We don’t need you to 
tell us how to make wine. We need a new corker.” 

The California winemakers would smile, shake their heads, 
and plunge on with more winemaking secrets, until the host 
would say the magic words. Then we’d eat and drink, and 
have a great time talking with the young student-translators 
who accompanied us. They explained that we were shrewd 
business people, a talent highly prized by all Chinese. As long 
as we refused to give money for the new bottling line, we 
would have to endure more elaborate feasts, and more expen- 
sive beverages. 

Money was never a question, since the winemakers didn’t 
have any. It goes without saying, of course, that Jake Lorenzo 
was without funds. So we ate and drank our way through 
Chinese wine country, acting the shrewd businessmen, trying 
to impart wine knowledge. Then, we said our goodbyes and 
took off for Japan. 

The one thing Jake Lorenzo has always wanted to do in 
Japan is experience a Japanese bath. I called a friend who was 
living in Tokyo, and he took me to one. We walked in with the 
California winemakers in tow. 

We turned in our clothes, sat on the little plastic stools to 
wash ourselves, and then we entered the bath. There were 
two baths: a large one filled with several Japanese men, and a 
much smaller tub occupied by a single elderly man. The 
winemakers and my friend entered the larger tub. Jake 
Lorenzo figured he might as well use the smaller tub, which 
was less crowded. 

As I stepped into the tub, its occupant was wide-eyed. I had 
a fleeting thought that perhaps Jake Lorenzo had made a mis- 
take. Perhaps the small tub was meant for one occupant at a 
time. But when my toe hit the water, I realized that the tub 
was full of boiling water. The pain was exquisite, but here I 
was, a tough private eye from America, visiting a neighbor- 
hood bath. I couldn’t wimp out, so I steadily, and painfully, 
descended into the tub until the water was up to my neck. 

I remained there for about five minutes, hallucinating 
about all the crawfish I have boiled and eaten in New 
Orleans. Then I slowly climbed out of the tub and somehow 
made my way to the larger bath, where I joined my friends. 

“Hot, wasn’t it,” said our guide. “You know, I’ve lived in 
Japan for five years, but I’ve never been able to work my way 
into that tub. I don’t think any of the boys will forget Jake 
Lorenzo too soon.” 
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INNERSTAVE, installed in an existing 225 liter barrel costs 75% less 
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INNERSTAVE can be installed in barrels and puncheons immediately. 
Tank orders are quickly filled following on-site consultation, 
eliminating the two to four months wait for new cooperage. 
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each INNERSTAVE product is toasted to your specifications. 
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I bring this up, because Jake Lorenzo is publishing a book. 
I’ve been working with a computer wizard. I use the term 
“wizard” instead of “nerd,” because these people have magi- 
cal powers and don’t exist in our temporal plane. The prob- 
lem with that is that computer wizards have no respect for 
deadlines. They don’t even understand the word “dead,” 
possibly because bullets won’t kill them. 

Jake Lorenzo has met some pretty unsavory people: liars, 
cheats, drug addicts. But I’ve never met anyone who could 
look you in the eye and lie, like a computer wizard. “Sure 
Jake, I’ll have it for you in an hour,” he says for four days in 
a row. 

In my younger days, I would have lost it. 1 would have 
threatened the guy, maybe roughed him up a bit. But Jake 
Lorenzo has matured. I remember my time in Asia. I walk 
downstairs and admire the huge hot tub a friend recently 
gave to me. I pop open a bottle of champagne, pour a glass, 
and gently lower myself into the hot, bubbling water. As | 
soak, letting the tension wash out of my body, I think, “hot, 
this ain’t hot. Why, one time in Japan...” a 
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Winery Water & Waste Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas expenence with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine Industry. 


Storm Engineering 
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R. CORBIN HOUCHINS 


999 3rd Ave., Telephone: (206)343-9597 
Suite 3150 or (800)962-4805 
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Mendocino 
Cooperage. 


We are dedicated to 


- providing the finest 


American, French and - 


Hungarian oak. wine 


barrels available. 


Only the highest quality 


~ oak is selected. Once cut, 


ee wood is seasoned 
slowly and naturally 
for 24 months. Nature’s 
sun, wind and rain 
extract the natural oak 
See softening the 
flavors fal aromas of 


the wood. 


Barrels crafted with 


pride, one-at-a-time, 


_ by the coopers of © 


Mendocino. 


e Barre 
ata Time 


Sales Agent: 

The Boswell Company 
Phone: (415) 457-3955 
Fax: (415) 457-0304 


Mendocino Cooperage: 
Raymond Willmers 


Phone: (707) 744-7425. — ee 


Fax: (707) 744-7422. 


e-mail: mendocinocoopers@netde 


COOPERAGS 


Smell Anything? We didnt think so. 


Cork quality is very important to us here at Cork Supply USA. Only the best survive our 
testing and meet our incredibly high and exacting standards. And the best is what you get 
every time you place an order with us. Consistent sensory characteristics, superb wood 


qualities, reliable sealing properties. Cork Supply USA. You can depend on us. 


CORK SUPPLY 
USA 


Cork Supply USA - 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 


TEL 707-746-0353 - FAX 707-746-7471 - www.corksupplyusa.com 


